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A*>stract 



Facilitating Adult Learning In Graduate Programs 

Barbara A* Bauer 



The Aduit Education Guided Independent Study (AEGIS) program Is 
an experimental Instructional format alternative to the traditional 
doctoral program In the Adult and Continuing Education specialization 
- In the Department of Higher and Adult Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University* It has been In existence since September 198U 

This case study documented the first four developmental years of 
this Innovative and non-^'radltlonal program of doctoral study within 
the Infrastructure of a traditional graduate Institution. 
Methodologies used to accomplish the study were participant 
observation, documentary analysis and Interviewing. Representatives 
from the three primary constituent groups (students, faculty and 
College administrators) were Interviewed regarding their perceptions 
and opinions of the program* 

Program delivery functions are described as they Interface 
administratively with the larger Institution. Program development 
areas of curriculum, course structure and sequencing, and instruptlon 
and advisement, are also presented* 

Based on the findings, conclusions were drawn and 
recommendations made for the AEGIS program Itself, Teachers College 
and other jraduate Institutions of education who have adult learners 
as their majority population* These pertain to the. levels of 
self-dlrectedness of the participants, the facilitation of critical 
reflectivity, early dissertation planning and scheduling format, and 
adaptation of the program In other Institutions. 

The most important conclusion pertains to the responsibility of 
graduate Institutions seeking to change delivery and format of their 
programs In order to attract and serve adult clientele. Because of 
Intensity of the personal professional commitment necessary In 
Innovative program development. Institutions must provide stronger 
support to faculty In substantive areas of tenure criteria, monetary 
reward, and adjustment of teaching and administrative load. 

Implications for further research are also outlined. 
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FACILITATING ADULT LEARNING IN GRADUATE PROGRAMS 



Sarbara A, Bauer 

While most participants In graduate education can be classified 
as adults, few graduate prmrams perceive themselves as being 
Involved In "adult educatlo. " If they did, they would have to take 
seriously the abundant signals sent by researchers in adult devel- 
opment and learning, experienced adult education professionals, and 
adult students themselves that lecture-based classrooms and nine-to- 
.five student services do not meet the needs of adult learners. 

As the degree level requirement rises In fields of practice and 
more adults are returning to formal education for continuing 
professional growth, col leges and universities need to rethink and 
redesign their curricula and services to facilitate effective 
lifelong learning. The Adult Education Guided Independent Study 
(AEGIS) program was an attempt to accomplish this goal, and my case 
study documented its first four developmental years, with a focus 
upon the administrative and academic support systems that allowed the 
program to exist within the academic Infrastructure of a traditional 
Institution of graduate education. 

Program Description , At its Inception In 1981 at Columbia 
University Teachers College, this program was an experh..ental 
Instructional format alternative to the traditional doctoral program 
In the adult and continuing education special Izatlonv It was 
envisioned and Implemented by Dr. Jack Mezlrow, senior Professor of 
Adult Education and coordinator of that field of study at Teachers 
Cc'llege. Professor Mezlrow had long been uncomfortable in the 
conviction that gradute Instruction In adult education did not 
necessarily embody the principles of adult education, nor was It 
generally representative of what adult education theory propounds. 
Central to these tenets was the- bel lef that adults are self-directed 
I;iarners, and as such, need to assume responsibility for the design, 
conduct and evaluation of their learning experiences. 

The AEGIS program as envisioned would foster this type of adult 
learning, chiefly through the use of learning contracts and early 
dissertation planning. Students would Initiate their own projects 
which would meet course requirements and fit as sections of their* 
dissertations. 

A further dimension, added from Professor Mezlrow^s own 
philosophy of adult education, sought to facilitate critical 
reflectivity by helping participants become aware and examine the 
assumptions upon which their practice Is based. Ways of achieving 
this Included focused group discussion and course activities during 
the seminar meetings, and constructive narrative critiques of 
participants' written work on professional practice and theoretical 
literature. Thus, while providing occasions for experiencing 
self-directed learning In doctoral study, the program would be 
helping participants clear the paths of "cultural distortion or 
self -deception" (AEGIS Program Booklet, 1983, p. 2), which could 
otf\erwlse Inhibit their full exercise of sel f-dlrectedness. 

Within these central concepts providing the nucleus of the 
program's design, another main feature, concentrated on the delivery 
of the program, was added. Participants, all active and committed 
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senior 'profess lonal s In the field of adult education, would not be 
asked to attend weekly classes over the course of several semesters. 
Instead, they would attend monthly all-day seminars during each of 
four consecutive academic semesters (Fall, Spring), and two 3-week 
summer sessions, each following a Spring semester. This allowed 
people outside reasonable commuting distance to participate without 
leaving their Jobs or moving their homes, and to fulfill the summer 
residency requirement during vacation weeks. All courses were set up 
on a Pass/Fail grading basis, with extensive narrative evaluations by 
faculty substituting for letter-grade evaluations; and advisement 
occurred by mall, telephone and In person. Instead of tuition being 
assessed per credit hour, a flat-fee tuition plan was activated. 

Methodolngy, This study was accompi ished through use of 
participant observation, documentary analysis and In-depth Inter- 
viewing. As administrator of the program since Its first group of 
participants was enrolled In September, 1981, I had ample opportunity 
for participation In program development and for first-hand observa- 
tion, as well as access to all program and College documents related 
to the program. Three groups within Teachers Col lege were targeted 
for interviewing: key College administrators who had most direct 
contact with the program (I.e., current and former Presidents, former 
and current academic deans, associate daan, registrar, division 
director, and former and current department chairmen); full and 
part-time AEGIS faculty, along with two members of the AEGIS Advisory 
Committee; and representative participants from each of the virst 
four entering cohorts. In all, twenty-eight Interviews were 
conducted. Interview questions wsre designed to elicit perspectives, 
expectations and opinions regarding central program issues. 

Program Development Issues , The content and sequencing of AEGIS 
courses was changed considerably over the time period studied In 
order to bring outcomes In I Ine with currlcular priorities. These 
Included: provision of core doctoral courses in adult education and 
relevant extra-departmental courses, the fostering of self-directed 
learning and critical awareness, opportunities for prior learning 
assessment, exposure to learning contracts and methods of qual itatlve 
research, early dissertation planning, preparation for certification 
exams and overall facilitation of rapid progress. Regular partici- 
pant and faculty evaluation provided Immediate feedback regarding the 
effectiveness of design and implementation. 

The sequencing of the learning contract and dissertation plan- 
ning activities were among the features most In need of adjustment. 
Since learning contract products ^ere to serve as sections of the 
dissertation, the choice of the dissertation topic and research 
design had to take place early enough in the program so that the 
contracts could be planned to fit. By the fourth year, the sequence 
was fairly well settled to maximize early dissertation planning and 
related contract Involvement within the six sessions given for the 
completion of forty-five credits. Other currlcular Issues studied 
were: instruction and advisement, methods of evaluating participant 
progress, recruiting appropriate faculty and staff, attendance 
requirements, grading, assignments. Incomplete work, and resuming 
doctoral study after a period of "stopping out." 
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Program Delivery Issues , The AEGIS program began as an 
experimental part of an already established speciatlzation within a 
department of an academic division of Teachers Cdltege* As such. It 
had to function within the Infrastructure of the institution. In 
some cases, services already existing to fill the needs of the 
majority of weeklycommuter students could be utilized. In most 
cases, provision had to be made to accommodate a "go-between" role, 
or del I very systems had to be Invented to meet the needs of these 
once-monthly campus visitors^ A full-time position in the adult 
education office was Instituted to develop and coordinate the various 
administrative services called for by the special nature of the 
program. These Included recruitment, admissions, tuition payment, 
orientation, registration, policies of withdrawal and stopping out, 
doctoral status and certification, scheduling of dissertation 
defenses, bookstore hours, residence hall accommodations, financial 
aid, setting up a special academic calendar, and seminar scheduling. 

In most of the£" areas, original handling methods were proposed, 
tried, evaluated and changed as needed to Increase efficiency and 
diminish student anxiety and frustration. Constant tinkering seemed 
to be the order of most days In response to regular feedback from 
participants and campus offices* 

Perceptions, Interviewees were asked to give their opinions on 
the effectiveness of four central features of the AEGIS f^rogram. 
These findings are reported here: 

1) On the facilitation of self-directed learning, responses 
distinguished between participants' entry-level skills and 
the abll Ity of the program to enhance them. 

a) Most respondents thought the program succeeded In 
facilitating growth when entry-level skills were good, 
but that It was less successful In coping with those 
whose entry skills were low. The suggestion was made 
that more reliable ways to Identify the levels of 

sel f-dlrectedness needed to be found and used as a 
screening tool or as a diagnostic tool. 

b) Program constituents perceived contradictions between 
those features which facilitate self-directed learning 
(e.g., learning contracts) and those which impede 
(e.g., rapid cohort movement through a highly 
structured sequence of courses and the absence of any 
el ectlves) . 

2) The facilitation of rapid progress through early 
dissertation planning was perceived as a superior feature of 
the program by all respondents. It was seen to address the 
most serious weakness In traditional graduate education: 

I ate dissertation planning. Problems In Implementation 
related to placement of dissertation planning activities 
were worked out In the course of the first four years. 

3) While the program was perceived to foster critical thinking 
skills, most respondents expressed the need for more 
explanation, direction, and guided practice In developing 
them. Some thought that the program's fast pace Inhibited 
real critical analysis. 
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4) While most interviewees found the one-day monthly meeting 
schedule to be satisfactory, several expressed the need for 
more group contact hours In order to deal with important 
content issues. 

Cone I us Ions* The AEGIS program appears to have succeeded in its 
practical goals. Each year since 1981, It has attracted a cohort of 
dedicated professionals in adult education who have been able to take 
Increasing control In planning their own learning experiences, 
examining their practice of adult education, critically analyzing 
their assumptions about themselves as adult educators and about their 
clientele, and Investigating problems and theories In the broader 
field of adult education. The attempt to maximize se I f -directed 
learning opportunities within a rigid currlcular structure is 
effective. (This particular feature of the program has been discussed 
In a chapter in Se I f -Dire cted learning; From Theory to PrartTr^ p New 
Directions for Continuing Education, No. 25.) The academic calendar 
of once-monthly all-day meetings and two 3-week summer sessions has 
served to provide the contact necessary with the College, AEGIS 
faculty, staff and peer groups, while allowing participants to pursue 
their Independent study In the Interim periods. Support services 
effectively Interface with other College offices. 

Faculty have designed a course sequence that introduces 
participants to early dissertation planning, helps them to prepare 
learning contracts and gives them the choice of Implementing the 
contracts for use in their dissertations as well as for course 
requirements. Faculty have created course syllabi to present content 
meaningfully within the time frame. 

The Intensity that this process has demanded from all persons 
directly Involved cannot be overstated. The adult participants have 
not been able to put the rest of their I Ives on hold for the two to 
three years It takes them to complete the program. Faculty have 
spent long hours discussing the refining the curriculum, program 
policies and instructional methodologies as well as taught AEGIS and 
regular courses, read and evaluated written assignments, advised 
students by telephone and In person on coursework and dissertation 
planning, and served as dissertation sponsors and readers. For 
junior faculty members, there Is also the mandate for research and 
publ Icatlon on the way to a tenure bid. 

Implications for Rraduate Edttcatlon. This case study sought to 
document an Innovative doctoral program designed to meet the needs of 
a particular adult clientele. While it would be Impossible to 
replicate the program exactly elsewhere, certain implications can be 
drawn for other graduate programs and for graduate education In 
general . 

1) Existing graduate policies that affect students* progress 
through the stages of graduate study can be examined and 
refined to accommodate the needs of adult students. Among 
these are scheduling of classes, availability of student 
services to evening and weekend student populations, the 
placement of dissertation planning, and the relevance of 
letter grades and certification examinations. 
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2) A graduate college can emphasize concern for meeting adult 
needs by establishing a central office or "administrator to 
help academic divisions and departments explore, fund and 
Implement Innovations of this kind* 

3) A graduate college should Insure that junior faculty who 
extend themselves beyond their teaching and research Into 
new program development are not penalized but rather 
rewarded when the time comes for tenure review* 

4) Faculty development programs could allow Interested 
professors from other departments to work as guests In 
innovative programs after a period of preparation with the 
host department, thereby sharing the burden and Intensity. 

5) Faculty who teach and research In areas of adult development 
and learning can be called upon to take a leadership role In 
enlightening the university community on various aspects to 
be considered In program development and administration for 
an adult population* 

6) Adult students th.emselves can be called on to share In the 
planning for the "re-desIgn of the educational 
establishment" (Apps, 1981, p. 220) by eliciting their Input 
through curriculum committees and assessment endeavors* 

Other implications relate to further research that Is needed* 
How can principles of adult education be Incorporated Into central 
administration practices In graduate schools of education? What Is 
the relation. If any, of entry-level skills In self-directed learning 
t9 success In doctoral study? What are other ways of identifying 
self-directed learners and/or skills In se I f -directed learning 
besides the tests that have been designed? What problems do 
successful professionals experience with self-concept and self-esteem 
in returning to "student status?" What are specific learning 
problems associated with the use of learning contracts? What effects 
could the role change from lecturer to facilitator have upon 
faculty? What are the transference capabll Itles of the AEGIS 
approach to other graduate programs In adult education and other 
disclpl Ines? 
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The purpose oi this study was to determine the status o-f the 
current efforts in delivering adult agricultural education in order to 
propose a more effective educational delivery system. Specifically, the 
objectives of the study were to: 1) determine the status of adult 
education offerings in agriculture by the Cooperative Ey^tension Service, 
public schools, and related agencies; 2) determine why adult education 
programs are not offered by some school systems; 3) ascertain the need 
for adult education programs in agriculture; and, 4) project the number 
of persons who would participate in*adult education programs in 
agriculture. An urban and a rural county were selected for this study 
and a random sample was drawn from the farmer population and the 
agribusinesses in th£ respective counties. 

The following are the conclusions: Farmers perceive the 
Cooperative Extension Service as the purveyor of their educational 
needs; agribusiness owner /managers perceive product line companies as 
the deliverer of their educational needs; agribusiness employee 
educational needs should be delivered by Joint Vocational Schools; the 
primary reason some public schools do not offer adult agricultural 
education courses is because the courses are being offered by other 
agencies; respondents perceive that benefits resulted to all those who 
attended adult education classes; participation in adult education 
classes is perceived to enhance job advancement possibilities; 
agribusiness employers indicated that most employees need new knowledge 
and skills in agriculture; and, the majority of the farmers, 
agribusiness owner/managers, and agribusiness employees will participate 
in adult agricultural education classes during the coming year. 

CONTACT PERSON: Jamie Cano 
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TOWARD SYNERGISTIC DELIVERY OF ADULT AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 

Adult agricultural education is oHered by a wide variety o-f 
agencies (Knawlesy 1969). Although each agency tries to serve a 
selected population, there is considerable overlap o-f services and 
activities (Marshall, 1978). H educational planners were to* 
cofliaiunicate their offerings and services, the programs in adult 
agricultural education could improve, since duplication o-F services 
(night be reduced (Hilton. 1979). 

By identifying the deliverers of adult agricultural education, the 
clientele served, and their rcispective needs; educational planners will 
better be able to develop programs which reflect the projected educa- 
tional needs o-f -Farmers and^ agribusiness personnel in the -Future. In 
turn, through articulation between educational planners of various 
purveyors of education, duplication of services should be reduced and 
ultimately avoided (Hilton, 1979). 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of this study was to determine the status of the 
current delivery of adult agricultural education in< order to examine 
alternative educational delivery systems in an effort to reduce 
duplication of services by delivery agencies. 

The objectives of this portion of the study were to: 1) determine 
the status of adult education offerings in agriculture by the Ohio 
Cooperative Extension Service, public schools, and related agencies; 2) 
determine why adult education programs are not offered by some school 
systems; 3) ascertain the needs for adult education programs in 
agriculture; and, 4) project the number of persons who would participate 
in adult educat?.on programs in agriculture. 

METHODOLOGY 

The data were collected by a mailed questionnaire from a random 
sample of farmers and agribusinesses in Clark and Knox County, Ohio. 
Through the use of personal interviews, the survey data were 
supplemented to improve the richness and depth of the data collected. 
Non-respondent bias was controlled as were the other threats to external 
validity. The instruments were conteiit validated by a panel of experts. 
The internal consistency for the farmers' instrument was cK = .88, and 
for the agribusinesses was o< .81. 

RESULTS 

Status of Adult Eduration Offerings in Agriculture 

The majority of farmers (74.0 percent) have participated in adult 
agricultural education classes. Sixty percent of the agribusiness 
owner/mangers reported that they had enrolled in adult agricultural 
education classes as a participant. 
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In regards to which agency should provice the educational service? 
to the farmers, the Cooperative E:c:5nsion Service was ranked by Earners 
as the inost important agency (Table 1). The agribusinesses were ranked 
the lowest. 

Tables 2 and 3 present rankings of agencies that agribusiness 
owner/mangers perceive should provide educational service to their 
employees and to them respectively, A numerical ranking of one to six 
was used with one being perceived most important and six being perceived 
the least important. Agribusiness owner/managers indicated that Joint 
Vocational Schools should provide educational services to their 
employees and that product line companies (John Deere, Dekalb, Marathon) 
should provide educational services to them. Also, agribusiness owner/ 
managers- perceive that high schools were the least important agency that 
should provide educational services to them and their employees. 

Status of Adult Agricultural Education in Public Schools 

Through the use of personal interviews, approximately 61 percent of 
the vocational agriculture teachers stated the primary reason for not 
offering adult education classes was that the classes were already being 
offered by other agencies (Table 4). 

Needl For-Adult Education In Agriculture 

Approximately 75 percent of the farmers reported that there was a 
need for adult education classes in agriculture. Approximately 76 
percent of the agribusiness owirir/ managers responded in favor of a need 
for adult education classes in agriculure. 

Tables 5 and k present the mean and standard deviation scores to * 
the top five rated statements which ascertained the needs for adult 
education programs in agriculture perceived by farmers and agribusiness 
owner/managers. A numerical rating scale was used for measurement of 
the perceived educational needs. The scale for this study employed a 
rating system of does not apply (12), strongly agree (10), agree (9, S, 
7), slightly agree (6)-, slightly disagree (5), disagree (4, 3, 2), and 
strongly disagree (1). 

Projected Participation in Adult Education in AQricuIture 

Approximately 65 percent of the farmers, 70 percent of the 

employees, and 62 percent of the agribusiness owner /managers indicated 

that they plan to participate in adult agricultural education classes 
during the coming year. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following conclusions about objective one can be made: 1) The 
Ohio Cooperative Extension Service is the agency perceived by farmers as 
the most important agency which should deliver adult education programs 
in agriculture to them and that agribusinesses should be the least 
important; 2) Agribusiness owner/managers reported that Joint Vocational 
Schools should be the most important purveyor of education for their 
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. einplayee(i and that high schools should be the least i(nportant; and, 3) 
Agribusiness owner/inanagers perceive that product 1 ine**co(npanics such as 
John Deere and Dekalb should be the oiost iiiiportant deliverer of adult 
education prograins in agriculture to then) and that high schools should 
be the least iotportant. 

The -Following conclusions about objective two can be -f oroiulatad: 
I) The primary reason that teachers reported for not having ad'ult 
education programs in agriculture was because the classes were already 
being oHered by other agencies; and 2) Other reasons that teachers 
reported -for not having adult education programs in agriculture was 
because they take too Auch time, there is a lack of enrollment, and the 
teachers are not paid enough -for the services. 

The -Following conclusions about objective three can be drawn: 1) A 
large majority o-f the -Farmers and agribusiness owner /managers have a 
-Felt need -For adult education programs in agriculture; 2) A need exists 
because respondents reported they are never too old to learn; 3) Jobs on 
the -Farm and at the places o-F business are becoming more complex; and, 
4) Farmers and agribusiness owner/managers need to be kept up-to-date on 
new technology. 

The following conclusions about objective four can be made: 1) 
The majority o-F the -Farmers indicated that they plan to participate in 
adult education programs in agriculture during the coming year; 2) A 
large number o-F agribusiness employees t^jould attend adult education 
classes in agriculture i-F asked by the employer; and, 3) The majority o-F 
agribusiness owners/managers stated that they plan to participate in 
adult education classes in agriculture during the coming year. 

The -Following recommendations are -Forwarded: 1) The Ohio Coopera- 
tive-Extension Service should serve as coordinator and -Facilitator of 
adult education programs in agriculture for the farmers; 2) Joint 
Vocational Schools should serve as coordinators and facilitators of 
adult education programs in agriculture for agribusiness employees; 
3) Product line companies should serve as the purveyors of the 
educational needs of agribusiness owner/managers; and, 4) Public schools 
should offer al ternative .classes not being offered by other agencies in 
an effort to establish themselves in providing adult education programs 
in agriculture. 

RESEARCH TO PRACTICE 

To achieve the portion of the purpose of this study of proposing 
alternative educational delivery systems, a commission will be formed to 
recommend guidelines for pilot efforts for the delivery of adult 
agriculture education. This segment of the total project will hopefully 
be carried out in the near future. 
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TABLES 

Table 1 



Ranking oi Agencies Which Should Provide Educational Service to Farmers 



Aoencv 


Mean 


SD 


Ohio Cooperative Extension Service 


2.49 


1.60 


Joint Vocational Schools 


3.39 


1.54 


Colleges and Universities 


3.43 


1.68 


High Schools 


3.7S 


1.93 


Technical Schools 


3.96 


1.29 


Agribusinesses 


3.97 


1.73 



Table 2 



Ranking a i Agencies Which Should Provide Educational Services to 
Agribusiness Emplojy:ees 



Agenc^j Mean SD_ 

Joint Vocational School 2.95 1.39 

Ohio Cooperative Extension Service* 3.28 1.74 

Vocational Technical School 3.43 1.46 

Product Line Companies 3. 50 2.12 

Colleges and Universities 3.56 ^^75 

High Schools 3.74 1*94 



Table 3 

Ranking 0^ Agencies Which Should Provide Educational Services to 
Agribusiness Owner /Managers 



ft^^ncy Mean SD_ 

Product Line Companies 2.56 1.34 

Colleges and Universities 2.69 1.64 

Ohio Cooperative Extension Service 2.89 1.58 

Joint Vocational Schools 3.79 1.52 

Vocational Technical Schools 3.82 1.33 

High Schools 4.63 1^72 
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Table 4 



Reasons Hhv Adult Aqricultural Educaticft 


Clas3c»s Are Not 


Off- 


srsd 3v 


School Svstefljs 










Classes oHered by other agendas 


11 




' 61.1 


Takes too much oi my time 


4 






Lack of enrollment 






12.3 


Not enough pay for the services 


I 






Total 


13 




iOO.O 


Table 








Far-nsrs Tareement T^ Statements Reaardi.iq 


Adult Education 


In 




Aor icul turs 








Statement 


Mean 




SD 


!• I am never too old to learn* 


9.46 




1.71 


2. Job becoming more complex 


8..B4 






3. Need to be kept up-to-date 


8.42 




2.69 


4* OCES programs highly beneficial 


8.33 




2.54 


5. Take part yearly to stay current 


8.18 




2.?! 



Table 6 



Agribusiness Owner/Hanaqers Agreement To Statements Regarding Adult 
Education In Agriculture 





Statement 


iiaan 


SD 


1. 


Efflployees are never .too old to learn 


9.53 


. .27 


2. 


Efflployees require constant participation 








in educational programs to remain current 


8.76 


2.07 


3. 


Employees need to know o-f technical 








advances in area o-f employment 


8.43 


2.34 


* 


Employees should participate In adult 








education classes during the next year 


8.38 


2.47 


5. 


Technical schools should oHer more 








classes 


8.34 


2.40 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this paper was to propose a model for conducting a needs 
assessment for academic program planning. Although the merits of the use of 
needs assessnent in educational programing is widely reported in the literature, 
it is often conducted inappropriately in practice. In order to properly conduct 
the needs assessment, the definition of need must be clarified and a suitable 
model should be identified. The model employed in this paper resulted from an 
application of the needs assessment model for the. proposed Masters in Nursing 
Program at Saginaw Valley State College. This study was conducted in 1987 in the 
area within a fifty-mile radius from the college. In order to assess needs as 
well as resources three data collection methods were used: task force groups, 
surveys, and social indicators. An evaluation of the process and outcome of the 
study was also conducted to enhance the validity and reliability of the informa- 
tion obtained. 

The application of a need assessment model for this study resulted in the 
revised model that included steps in preparation, dissemination and use of needs 
assessment information. The process of monitoring the organizational readiness 
or climate was also added to the model. The revised model is proposed as a 
comprehensive needs assessment model for further use by adult educators. 
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Running Head: Proposing a Needs Assessment Model 



Proposing a Needs Assessment Model 2 

Proposing a Needs Assessment Model 
For 

Academic Program Development 

In preparing for the development of an academic program, a feasibility study 
or needs assessment regarding the needs and resources is the first. step m thxs 

process^ the literature of adult education advocates the use of a feasibil- 

ity study in program development (Knowles. 1980. Pennington. 1987). the ap- 
Soaches used in practice are often inadequate. Many practitioners resort to a 
singS source of data, while others utilize only one data collection metho^. 
Assessment of resources, both internal and external are often excluded from the 

study (Epstein. 1978). ^ t. ^.i. ^« 

A feasibility study provides the basis for decisions as to whether or not 
the proposed program is needed and valued by the constituent, and also whether or 
not sufficient resources and support exist to successfully implement the Program 
In order to provide the decision-maker with valid and useful information, the 
study requires the appropriate model and an efficient methodology. Adopting a 
model that is in consort with the goals of the study is crucial to the validity 
and utility of the study outcome. . .u-t,.,. 

The purpose of this paper is to propose a model in conducting a feasibility 
study for academic program- development. The proposed model is based on the 
combination of several models, which was applied to conduct a ^^^^^^^1^^^ 
for the proposed program leading to a Masters of Science m Nursing (MSN) at 
Saginaw Valley State College (SVSC). The model will be discussed primarily for 
its utility for further application by adult educators. ^ x, 

So primary research questions identified for this study relates to whether 
or not there is substantial needs and resources for the Proposed program, and 
aLo whether or not the study was conducted appropriately. Subsidiary questions 
were identified for each of these questions. 

The literature on needs assessment or feasibility studies reveal an array of 
terms and approaches. Some authors discriminate the use of the term feasibilit> 
study from needs assessment, the former being much more comprehensive than the 
latter, while others use these two terms interchangeably. For this paper, this 
author considers these terms synonymous, implying a comprehensive study. 

Several needs assessment. models are described in the "^^^^'^ f^^^^^^ 
ences among the models primarily depend on how need is defined. Kaufman s 
Organizational Element Model is based on the definition that a need is a gap 
beLeenwhat is and what should be. (Kaufman & English. 1978). Stufflebeam et 
al. (1985) adopt the definition of a need as something necessary or useful for 
defensible purpose. This definition is based on the assumption that needs do not 
exist per se but rather are the outcome of human judgments. ^^1"^^' ,.^"^.^"2ines 
tions within a given context. I" transactional model. Raines (IQ^def^^^^ 
needs as having two primary dimensions: individual, and societal. E^^^^tional 
needs are considered to be the result of complex interaction between these two 
dimensions. The term transactional comes from the use of Nominal Group Process 
to facilitate the transactions among the group members and gathering 

The group method, survey, and social indicators are three primary methods of 
needs assessment (Witkin. 1984). Although the survey method is the most popular 
one (Roth. 1978). the group method and social indicators are ^1^° ;^P°^^^^.^J 
valuable methods. Each of the three methods is used alone or m combination with 
the other two methods. In comprehensive studies, the survey method is often 
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combined with the other two data collection method.*; (Witkin, 1984). 

The choice of needs assessment models and approaches should be guided by the 
purposes and the context of the assessment, and the decisions to be made (Witkin, 
1984). 

Method 

In order to decide on an appropriate needs assessment model, -the following 
preparatory steps were taken as suggested by Stuff lebeam, et.al. (1984) : 1. Define 
need; 2. Identify scope and purpose; 3. Pose research questions. 

The model employed in conducting the feasibility study for the proposed MSN 
program at SVSC was as follows. In order to design a comprehensive feasibility 
study, a model that accommodates several definitions of needs was proposed: i.e., 
the definitions by Kaufman, Stuff lebeam, and Raines. 

The study was conducted over a fifty-mile radius surrounding the college. 
The first step began with a series of task force groups each consists of key 
informants representing particular constituent group. The Nominal Group Process 
was used to facilitate the data gathering process. The second step involved two 
surveys (i.e., the Potential Student Survey, N 291, and the Potential Employer 
Survey, N=^35). Analysis of the social indicators was the third step. Each step 
was evaluated concurrently using an instrument developed by the Joint Committee 
of Standards for Educational Evaluation. 

Results and Discussion 

An evaluation of the design, process, and outcome, of this study revealed 
that the model applied was adequate and useful for determining feasibility. One 
of the advantages of this model was that it allowed an involvement of a wide 
variety of constituent groups. Another advantage was that it provided rich 
information, both qualitative and quantitative, through the use of three data 
collection methods. Using more than one data collection method incre^ised the 
validity of information obtained through the other method. The Task Forca Method 
which preceded the survey identified the type of information to be asked in the 
survey, as well as the appropriate description for the survey questionnaires. 

Raines (1977) suggests that a community or constituency survey is best 
undertaken after the transactional group approach has been used, because neither 
a pencil nor an interview survey is effective in diagnosing the needs. This 
method also provided valuable data within a short period of time. On the other 
hand, the survey method i*; useful in verifying the extent to which previously 
diagnosed needs exist within a particular group. Similarity of information 
between the group method and the survey method were also identified. 

Social indicators are demographic and statistical data that identify the 
size and characteristics of population groups with particular needs, the symptoms 
of those needs, and the scope of a problem, (Witkin, 1984). Social indicators 
collected in this study included the demographic and health related statistics 
that relate to the types and characteristics of health care services that could 
be provided by the potential graduates of the proposed MSN program. The use of 
an evaluation instrument which appraised the entire process of the study provided 
credibility for the overall finding of this study* 

During the course of the study however, it became evident that two major 
elements of the needs assessment were not explicit in the model. Raines (3986) 
emphasized that a comprehensive needs assessment not only assesses the needs and 
resources perceived by the constituent members, but also assesses the actual 
resources. The organizational readiness to support the program must also be 
monitored. The model also did not include the dissemination of information and 
the use of information as the part of the needs assessment. Although these 
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elements were addressed during the evaluation process, they were not explicit in 
the model from the outset. Including these elements as a discreet part of the 
model should lead to a more comprehensive model of needs assessment. 

Shown in Figure 1 is a revised model. Insert Figure 1 here 

Preparatory steps, dissemination of information, and use of information were 
brought forward within the model. Monitoring the organizational readiness was 
also identified as an essential part of the model. The author believes that the 
revised model is much more orderly and inclusive of the essential steps that lead 
to a more useful needs assessment model. 
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Figure 1 



The Revised Model for Needy Assessment ^ 
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Abstract 



An examination of the relationship between learning styles and selected 
demographic variables on students' persistence and non-persistence in 
external baccalaureate degree programs reveals statistically significant 
associations among the following variables: intention to earn a degree; 
level of education at time of enrollment; years since last credit course; 
and learning style scores as measured by the Canfield Learning Style 
Inventory. Specific learning style subscales which accounted for the 
difference in persistence included: student's expectancy or prediction of 
doing well and content preferences for working with things in contrast to 
people. The discriminant analysis model generated allowed for 70^. 
Lrsisters and non-persisters being correctly classified. These findings 
reinforce the need for preadmissons counseling which focuses on caretul 
degree selection ensuring a close ma^.ch between the interests and 
intentions of the student and the degree program. In addi.:ion, 
orientation programs emphsizing survival skills and learning how to learn 
all toward enhancing a student's self confidence seem indicated. Given 
the growth in distance learning credit educational programs further 
research with a sound theoretical base seems essential if we are to 
successfully serve adult learners at a distance. 
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PREFERRED LEARNING STYLES OF UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN EXTENDED DEGREE 
STUDENTS AND THEIR IMPACT ON STUDENTS* COMPLETION OF EXTERNAL 
BACCALAUREATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 



Introduction 

The advent of external degree programs promised to enhance adult students* 
access to higher education and the necessary educational experiences and 
credentials required by today's society. While accomplishing the goal of 
access, attrition has been high and degree completion rates less* than ideal. 
Toward the end of understanding those variables associated with persistence 
and non-persistence, this exploratory study investiaged the relationships 
between adult students' preferred learning styles and the successful 
completion of baccalaureate degrees pursued at a distance. 



Review of Literature 

Sadly enough, as Weisner notes in his 1983 review of the literature on 
distance learning, one very important question still remains to be answered in 
the field; that is, what are the factors which account for a student's success 
or failure in distance learning programs? Thompson (1984) concurs, noting 
student persistence and student satisfaction with the instructional method 
(distance learning) have not been studied as extensively as student 
achievement. This seems regretable given withdrawal rates of 30% - 80% for 
distance learning (Reddedal, 1972). Recent research conducted in Europe has 
determined the factors of age, gender, number of years out of school since 
last enrolled in full time study, and level of formal education are related to 
persistence, i.e., a student's tendency to complete courses (Woodley and 
Parlett, 1983, Reddedal, 1983). Additionally, U.S. studies by Billingham and 
Travaglini (1981) have identified five characteristics predictive of 
success :grade point average, number of transfer or experiential learning 
hours, learning options utilized and attitude toward distance learning 
program. Langenbach and Korhonen (1986) found distance from educational site, 
number of books read, number of positions held, and selected personal traits, 
e.g. student's perception of their motivation, academic ability and reading 
ability to be predictive of persistence. Research focusing specifically on 
learning styles and persistence in courses and/or completion of degrees in 
distance education programs has been considerably more limited. As the author 
of one recent study on learning styles and distance learning concluded 
"Perhaps some methods of distance education are better suited to some 
students. Perhaps instructional methods such as correspondence study can be 
modified so as to be better suited to more students." (Thompson, 1984). 



Theoretical Framework 

According to McClosky (1968), social and educational participation "appears to 
be a complex phenomenon that depends upon a great many variables of differ'-,*^ 
weights." All one can do is group the relative independent variables iuco 
those influences essentially internal (psychological and cognitive) and those 
derived from the individuals external environment." Toward this end Boshier 
(1973) posited a model to explain adult education participation and drop-out. 
In brief, the model asserts that participation and dropout stem from an 
interaction of internal pyschological and external environmental variables. 
More specifically, that "congruence" both within the participant and between 
the participant and his(her) educational environment determine 
^ participation/nonparticipation and dropout/persis tence. 
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Objectives 

Utilizing the Boshier (1973) theoretical framework, this .study focused on the 
self /student and self /lecturer congruence in terms of learning style 
preferences, specifically conditions and modes of learning and selected 
mediating social variables, such as age, educational qualifications, previous 
educational participation and psychological variables, such as expectancy. 
Institutional or sub-environmental mediating variables uere studied in an 
additional study not reported here (Graff and Coggins, 1987). More 
specifically, the research addressed the question: Are there particular 
preferred learning style indicators which are predictors of a greater 
potential to succeed in external baccalaureate degree programs? 
toward the end of generating tentative recommendations for best practice in 
distance education. 



Methodology 

In this post hoc study data were collected from a stratified random sample of 
students previously associated with the University of Wisconsin System 
Extended Degree program at the University of Wisconsin-River Falls 
(Agriculture major). University of Wisconsin-Platteville (Business 
Administration major). University of Wisconsin-Green Bay (General Studies 
major) and University of Wisconsin-Superior (Individualized major). A total 
sample of 210 was drawn with 164 returning the appropriate questionnaires 
yielding a response rate of 78.1%. One hundred and fifty three questionnaires 
were useable (83 completers and 70 noncompleters) . 

A short survey instrument was used to collect the following demographic data : 
age; gender; marital status; siblings (if any); employment status; previous 
years in college; previous experience with independent learning; reason for 
return to school; and number of years since last college credit courses. The 
independent variable of learning style was measured by the Canfield Learning 
Style Inventory (CLSI). The CLSI is a 30 item assessment using a 4-point rank 
order procedure for each item. The instrument generates a total of 21 
variables grouped into four major areas: preferred conditions, content, modes 
and expectancy (performance)- Conditions variables include a preference for 
the following: peer affiliation and instructor affiliation; organization and 
detailed structure; independence and setting one's own goals; and authority 
and competition. Content variables include preferences for numerics, language 
(writing and discussion), objects (working with things versus people) and 
people (interviewing and counselling). Mode variables are comprised of 
preferences for listening, reading, iconics (audio-visuals) and direct, 
hands-on experience. The remaining five variables are additive and generate 
a single expected performance (class grade) score. 



Findings 

Approximately 60% of the respondents were female with a majority (80.3%) of 
individuals between the ages of 25 and 45 at the time of enrollment.^ 
Seventy-seven percent lived over 51 miles from campus with the majority 
(36.0%) living from 101-200 miles away. Ninety-three percent of respondents 
were employed outside of the home with 75.8% of these individuals employed 
full time during their studies. Approximately 75% were married, 71.2% with 
children. Chi squares showed no significant differences between completers 
Q and noncompleters on these variables. 
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Significant differences were found between completers and norcompleters on 
several other variables. More specifically when asked their intention to 
complete a degree 96.4Z of the completers responded posit.ively, whereas 65.7% 
of the noncompletefs responded similarly (Chi square = 25.66, df=3, p=.0000). 
Completers and noncompleters also differed significantly in their levels of 
education at the time of enrollment (Chi square = 27.62, df=6, p=.0001.) with 
73.5% of the completers having finished 2-3 years of college prior to 
enrollment in comparison to 32.9% of the noncompleters. Additionally 22.9% of 
noncompleters had four years of college in contrast to 6.0% of completers. 

Comparison of completers and noncompleters in terms of years since last 
college credit course yielded significant differences as well 
(Chi square = 10.15, df=3, p=.0173) with 46.3% completers having taken a 
college credit course within two years prior to enrollment, 64.6% within 5 
years. The noncompleter data yielded 21.7% and 46.3% respectively. 

Hotelling's t2 statistic was used to test if significance differences existed 
between the learning styles of completers in comparison to non-completers. 
The results of this multivariate test (S=l, m=9 1/2, N=64 1/2) were 
significant witli F=.028. Further univariate analyses isolated those learning 
s«-yle subscales which accounted for the differences between completers and 
noncompleters. The results of the univariate F tests (df=l/151) yielded five 
significant learning style subscales - Inanimate objects (F = .026), People (F 
= .043), Expectancy of an A (F = .000), Expectancy of a C (F = .000), and 
Overall expectancy (F = .000). 

As noted earlier, significant differences between completers and noncompleters 
were found in the area of preferred content. More specifically, noncompleters 
had a higher preference for inanimate/objects related content and a lower 
preference for people content. However on comparing respondents by program, 
the Chi square revealed significant differences in cell sizes at .05 level. 
(Chi square = 16.74, df»3, p>».0008). With the program at River Falls 
providing a limited number of completers in comparison to the other programs. 
Post hoc Scheffe's also identified differences among and between programs in 
terras of learners' content preferences. 

Discriminant analysis was conducted to determine the best linear combination 
for distinguishing among completers and noncompleters Seven variables made up 
the final model including: Expectancy of a C; People-Content; Numeric-Content; 
Peers-Conditions; D-Expectahcy; Direct Experience-Mode and Datail-Conditions. 
Canonical discriminant functions yielded an eigenvalue of 0.21594, a canonical 
correlation of 0.4214, Wilk' s Lambda 0.8224, Chi squared = 28.839 df=7, 
p=.0002. Percent of "grouped" cases correctly classified based on the model 
generated by the discriminant analysis was 69.93%. 

Discussion 

This exploratory study examined a wide variety of "personal" variables, 
including demographic data ^nd learning style preferences. Similar to 
previous studies of completers and non-completers in external baccalaureate 
degree programs (Langenbach and Korhonen, 1986), the variables of gender and 
occupation did not differentiate completers from non-completers, nor did 
variables related to marital status and the presence or absence of children. 
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Distance from campus was also not significantly different between completers 
and noncompleters in contrast to previous studies of Langenbach and Korhonen, 
(1986) and Me^dors (1984). This difference in findings may be accounted for 
by the fact that the majority of the participants in this study lived 101-200 
miles from campus, and the Langenbach and Korhonen research had an 
over-representation of persisters in the over 500 mile category with a small 
cell size of 13. In addition, there was no significant difference between 
completers and non-completers in terms of age on entry into the baccalaureate 
programs. This finding supports that of Billingham and Travaglini (1981), yet 
conflicts with those of Long's (1983) summary of persisters data and 
Langenbach and Korhonen (1986). The narrow age range of participants in this 
study (80X between ages 25-45) may account for these differences in findings. 

Significant differences between completers and noncompleters were noted in 
terms of educational level prior to enrollment, intention to earn a degree and 
length of time since last college credit course. Noncompleters were 
disproportionally represented at the extreme ends of the continuum between 
high school education and four years of college. Given the educational 
programs under investigation are upper division programs, faculty may be 
making assumptions regarding past experiences of students in college, and 
therefore those with limited or no experience in college may be at a 
disadvantage. Also 65.7% of non-completers indicated no intention of earning 
a degree. In a post hoc study such as this one laust question whether or not 
rationalization of non- completion played a. part in this response particularly 
in light of the number of non-completery who had previously earned a 
baccalaureate degree and a larger number who recognized the extreme leagth of 
time required to complete the degree. The significant difference oetween 
completers and non-completers in terms of length of time since last college 
credit course may relate to the fact that recent experience makes one better 
prepared for additional college work or perhaps may serve as an indication of 
a lifelong learner - one for whom pursuing a baccalaureate degree at a 
distance simply replaces ongoing learning activities rather than adding 
learning activities where none had existed previously. 

The lack of significant differences in terms of conditions for learning and 
preferred learning modality, as defined by Canfield are supportive of those 
findings of Langenbach and Korhonen (1986). Further analysis, including 
comparison of these data to Canfield 's population norms and other CLSI data 
from returning adult students, are needed to determine if self-selection into 
a distance learning program' has resulted in an homogeneous grouping of 
learning style preferences. Whether learning style differences can be 
discerned in a homogeneous grouping utilizing the CLSI remains open to 
question as well. 

Further research within specific baccalaureate degree programs appears 
necessary to more fully determine the significance of content preferences on 
persistence as these findings are questionable given the uneven representation 
of certain degree programs in the sample. 

As in the Langenbach and Korhonen (1986) study, self-perception of academic 
ability of completers was significantly different than that of 
non-completers. In this study completers had a significantly higher 
expectancy of an A, non-completers a higher expectancy of a C. On what basis 
are students determining their future performance? On jsst grades in high 
school or college? ' Billingham and Travaglini (1981) determined entering grade 
point average to be a significant varia)le for distinquishing completers from 
O non-completers. Or perhaps it relates more to dispositional variables, i.e. 
EPyC attitudes and perceptions about self as learner? Research by Graff and 
Coggins (1987) suggests this indeed may be the case, 
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Implicacions for Practice 

Based on Che findings of this research, it appears Chat s.everal considerations 
need special attention in the preadmissions phase of external baccalaureate 
degree matriculation. Preadmissions counseling should focus on careful degree 
selection ensuring a close match between the interests and intentions of the 
perspective student and those of the degree program, particularly in terms of 
degree content. Similarly, in upper division external degree programs, 
special provisions need to be established for high risk students, those 
without at least two years of successful college experience. 

On admission, orientation programs s^em indicated. These programs should 
emphasize survival skills and learning how to learn at a distance, all toward 
the end of enhancing the prospective student's confidence in him/herself as a 
student. Careful initial course selection also seems indicated to ensure the 
student's first course experience is one where the student has intense 
interest and strengths in order to ensure a successful learning experience. 



Implications for Research 

While persistence has been the subject of a growing body of research, limited 
research has focused on the distance learner. Given the increasing number of 
external degree programs, this appears to be a logical arena for additional 
studies. The findings of this particular study seem to indicate the need for 
additional research in the areas of motivation, expectancy, and locus of 
control. What is the nature of these variables? What roles do they play in 
the successful completion of external degree programs? Multivariate studies 
with a sound theoretical framework can add much to our body of understanding 
of persistence and the external degree seeker. 
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Matriarchal Consciousness and the 
Transformative Adult Learning Group 



John M. Dirkx 
University of Wisconsin^-Madison 

Small group discussion has a long and honored tradition in adult 
education (Brookfield, 1985)^ and continues to be a popular 
instructional approach in a variety of adult education settings^ 
perhaps because of its ability to provide adults with the opportunity 
to explore the meaning of their lives (Houle/ 1572). Some have even 
argued that it represents the adult education activity par excellence 
(Paterson^ 1970). Group participation is capable of constellating 
and bringing into focus a variety of different aspects of one's 
experience (Whitmont, 1964) and of precipitating personal change 
(Oatley^ 1980). ^By meeting and interacting with others over time^ 
participants have the potential to reflect on^ examine, and re- 
interpret their life experiences, and to create new "meaning systems" 
(Brookfield, 1986), to bring about ego development ( Abercrombie, 
1983), and to facilitate personal transformation (Boyd, 1987b). 

The realization of the transformative potential of the 
interactive, instructional group, however, is intimately intertwined 
with the nature of the group environment and member interactions. 
The kinds of personal transform'aition that many adult educators 
envision as possible within the adult learning group requires an 
environment of open, direct, and honest interactions between 
members. Such an environment involves a sense of the group as safe, 
accepting, carinr, and supportive of and responsive to individual 
needs. This environment is also characterized by a sense of 
cohesiveness and closeness among the members that provider necurity 
for personal exploration, but does not negate the individuality of 
the members or result in unquestioning conformism to group norms. 
For purposes of discussion, an instructional group in which these 
attributes have been established is referred to here a?; a 
"transformative group." 

Relatively little -is known, however, about how an adult learning 
group, whose members begin their experiences together as relative 
strangers, develops into a powerful vessel of personal change and 
transformation. The dynamic quality of this process is graphically 
portrayed in the image of the small group progressing from a jungle 
life fraught with warring tribes, to a settlement wjthin a safe and 
secure stockade (Williams, 1948). Brookfield (1985 cautions that 
life in a small group is often the scene of an "emotional 
battleground" where psychodynamic battles are waged. The peaceful, 
tranquil, almost serene characteristics used earlier to describe the 
nature of the transformative group masks the very real and difficult 
emotional struggles involved in achieving this environment. 

Thus, the transformative environment of an adult learning group 
results from the members encountering and dealing with difficult and 
sometimes painful emotional struggles within the course of the 
group's development. A central issue for group facilita* "^rs who are 
concerned with the transformative potential of the adult learning 
group is to understand how a group progresses from ^ "jungle life of 
warring tribes" to the safe and secure "stockade, what factors 
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influence this progression^ and why^ in Seme groups^ this 
transformation fails to occur ^ why - to continue the metaphor - some 
groups are consumed by the jungle. 

Theoretical Framework 

In this study^ development of the transformative environment 
within an adult learning group was examined from the perspective of 
depth psychology (Only a brief overview of this perspective is 
provided here. A more detailed description of the frameworks and 
coding procedures used in this study is available from the author). 
The adult learning group was viewed from the group-as-a-whole 
perspective (Boyd, 1983, 1984; Kibel & Stein, 1981). The 
establishment of attribut3S within the group characteristic of a 
transformative potential was conceptualized within the theory of the 
archetypal development of consciousness (Neumann, 1954). According 
to this theory, consciousness development within the social system is 
thought to occur in identifiable phases, with each phase reflecting 
an increased sense of differentiation, a decline in magical and 
mythical modes of thought, and an increased reliance on more rationr.l 
approaches to setting and solving problems (Whitmont, 1982). Each of 
these phases is characterized by a distinct archetypal theme, which 
are symbolized by involuntary fantasy images, emotions, attitudes, 
and actions. 

Analysis focused on the matriarchal phase of consciousness 
because of its theoretical importance in the transformative potential 
of .the group (Whitmont, 1964). When the social system is in its 
infancy, the archetype of the Mother serves a positive function in 
nurturing a group so that it may learn to stand on its own feet. At 
some point, however, the sense of protection and nurturance provided 
by the symbolic representation of the social system as Mother begins 
to be perceived as constraining, sm,othering and potentially 
destructive of individuality. The transformative potential of the 
group environment begins to emerge when group members perceive the 
social system as predominantly symbolic of a benevolent matriarch. 
How the social system approaches and resolves this conflict .^^as the 
central focus of this study. 

Previous research suggests that this resolution process involves 
two key phenomena: a group-wide pattern of aggressive and sometimes 
hostile behavior and attitudes, conceptualized in this study within 
basic assumption theory (Bion, 1961), and the behavior and emotion of 
particular group members, conceptualized here as focal person 
activity. Therefore, this study tested the conjecture that, in an 
interactional adult learning group, successful resolution of the 
matriarchal phase of consciousness and the establishment of 
attributes characteristics of a transformative environment involve: 
1) a period of conflict with and opposition to the symbolic 
representation of the social system as a malevolent matriarch (the 
encounter period); and 2) manifestation during the encounter period 
of a group-wide aggression, conceptualized as a basic assumption of 
Fight, and focal person activity. 

Methods 

In this study, the group-as -a-whole was regarded as the unit of 
analysis and a single-case approach was used as the research 
design. 
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The instructional group studied consisted of eight women and two 
men^all returning adult students enrolled in a graduate level course 
on the dynamics of instructional groups. During the experiential 
phase of the course ^ the group meet weekly for 10 sessions. Each 
session was 150 minutes in length. These sessions had no exp].icit 
curriculum or agenda assigned by the professor of the course. 
Rather, the students were told that the purpose of these sessions was 
to help them develop an awareness and better understanding of the 
dynamics of small groups, and their behavior within these groups. 
The designated leader utilized a nondirective approach to the group 
and offered occasional interpretations of the dynamics of the social 
system in the form of metaphors or analogies. 

Each of the 10 experiential sessions was videotape and audiotape 
recorded. Procedures and coding manuals were developed for coding 
the videotapes for archetypal themes, basic assumption activity, and 
focal person activity. Each of the procedures used a team approach 
to coding, with the judges first making independent judgements for 
each coding unit. The results of the independent codings were 
compared and any disagreements in the codings were discussed until 
the judges agreed on a single coding. Both the independent codings 
and the codings following discussion were recorded. All three coding 
procedures were investigated for validity. These analyses supported 
the validity of the three coding procedures. Inter- judge reliability 
was measured for each of the three procedures using the weighted 
proportion of agreement procedure (Cohen, 1968). Based on the 
independent, pre-conference codings of the judges, the reliability 
coefficients over all sessions coded were .12 for archetypal themes, 
.63 for basic assumptions, and .93 for focal person activity. These 
values are consistent with previous studies using high inference, 
observational procedures. All 10 sessions were coded for archetypal 
themes and basic assumption activity. The last three sessions were 
coded for focal person activity. 

Findings 

The data were analyzed in terms of the frequencies with which 
codings were recorded in each of the coding categories, expressed as 
a percent of total interaction time coded. The results show that the 
encounter theme (struggle between the symbols of the social system as 
a good and bad matriarch) was manifest in the last three sessions of 
the group, comprising approximately 10% of all group interaction 
time. The findings also indicated that an image of the social system 
as the Good Mother did eventually predominate over that of the Bad 
Mother in the group, expressed as the theme of resolution of the 
Great Mother. The resolution theme was expressed in sessions nine 
and 10 and accounted for approximately 10% of all group interaction 
time. The basic assumption of Fight, however, was not observed 
during the encounter period. In fact, less than 15 minutes of Fight 
was coded over all 10 sessions. The results supported the role of 
focal person activity in the encounter period. Focal person activity 
was manifest for approximately 11% of the total time in which the 
encounter theme was observed. The focal persons identified during 
this period were coded as reflecting ambivalence towards the Great 
Mother . 
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A series of post hoc analyses were performed to investigate 
questions related to the hypotheses. Analysis of basic assumption 
activity during the encounter period indicated a predominance of 
Flight (33% of the encounter period) ^ followed by Dependency and 
Pairing (22% each)* Over the life cycle of the group^ the social 
system utilized the basic assumption of dependency most frequently 
(37%) / followed by Flight (23%) and mixed basic assumption activities 
(23%). Analysis of the coding frequencies for the different 
archetypal themes indicated a predominance of matriarchal concerns in 
the group (69% of total group interaction). Only one 'patriarchal 
theme was observed^ which constituted 13% of total interaction time. 
In general, the matriarchal themes appeared in the relative order 
predicted by Neumann's (1954) theory. 

Discussion and Implications 

The evidence presented here suggests that the social system 
develops through a process of increasing differentiation and 
separation from the group as a Mother symbol. This process is 
facilitated by encouraging member-member interactions and decreasing 
the amount of teacher talk and teacher-student interactions. 
Potential dangers of fusion atnd deindividuation (perceptions of the 
social system as a malevolent matriarch) may be alleviated and 
differentiation furthered by periodically asking group members to 
reflect on the meaning of their interactions, particularly when 
emotions and feelings in the group are intense. This process of 
differentiation also takes time, as illustrated by the finding that 
the encounter period occurred in the group studied in the last three 
sessions. Thus, facilitators must allow their groups time to wor^ 
through the issues surrounding matriarchal consciousness. 

The findings suggest that the encounter period is a key phase in 
matriarchal consciousness and in the emergence of a transformative 
environment. Members must be given the opportunity to consciously 
and directly challenge their fears of a containing, constraining, and 
smothering Mothe*. Individuals must be able to break free of the 
group I s containment and to become their own person within the group. 
Facilitators can help with the process of the encounter period by 
interpreting and making explicit for the group interactions which 
symbolize this primordial struggle, encouraging the group to reflect 
on its own interactions, and encouraging risk-taking behaviors. 

Focal person activity is also an important aspect of the 
encounter period. Group facilitators should seek to identify what 
members are playing the role of focal persons in the group. Because 
focal person activity can potentially appear to be a negative or 
undesirable development, facilitators need to be aware of the role 
that such individuals play in group development. The facilitator 
■needs to be careful not to unintentionally truncate the influence of 
the focal person by "taking charge" in moments of conflict or 
uncertainty in the group. 

Another finding of potential importance to the facilitation of 
adult learning groups is the predominance of matriarchal themes. 
This finding suggests that the feminine principle is far more 
intrinsic to group interaction than has been previously recognized. 
Because of cultural biases, however, which emphasize patriarchal 
consciousness and masculine forms of reality adaptation, adult 
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learning groups may need assistance in fostering the feminine 
principle and matriarchal consciousness. Facilitators should 
emphasize and seek to foster the characteristics of matriarchal 
consciousness, such as concreteness, relatedness, acceptance, support 
and caring. 

Finally, the findings suggest that the process of 
differentiation and separation within the matriarchal phase of 
consciousness involves primarily the basic assumptions of Dependency 
and Flight. Facilitators should avoid trying to bring about 
alternative basic assumption activity, such as Fight or 
Counterdependency. • Members should be guided in redirecting the basic 
assumptions of Dependency and Flight towards the development of the 
social system* This may result in increasing their awareness of the 
social system as a matricurchal symbol, which may, in turn, further 
the process of differentiation and separation. Dependency and Flight 
should be viewed as unconsciously shared ideas in the group that 
potentially contribute to the successful resolution of the 
matriarchal phase of consciousness. 
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Abstract 

Sixty-nine older adults were inteirviewed to probe their reading, 
writing, computational, and other educational and leisure time 
activities. Findings indicate (a) that programs are needed to 
encourage and support the use of literacy skills by older adults 
(b) that a distinction appears to exist between reading activity 
carried out for its own sake and reading activity carried out 
in order to function in a particular environment; and (c) that 
reading may be influenced as much by environment and need as by 
ability. 
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Reading Activities Among Older Adults 



Despite steady Increases In educational attainment among older adults , 
significant numbers of older persons have limited literacy skills; 
nevertheless comparatively few have enrolled In basic education classes 
(Kasworm, 1981). Although researchers disagree as to whether 'literacy is 
necessary for older adults to function properly, the Impact of illiteracy 
on older adults has been unaddressed in the research literature. 

The purpose of this study is to describe the reading, mathematics, and 
writing activities in which a sample of older adults engaged, to develop a 
profile of the reading activities of older adult readers, and to discuss 
the implications of these findings for practice. 

Methodology 

In order to insure that the sample Included a cross section of the older 
adult population, interviews were conducted with 69 persons in private 
homes, senior centers, an older adult learning center, and a nursing home. 
The hour-long interview schedule probed reading, writing, computational, 
and other educational and leisure time activities; a 27-item Reading 
Inventory ascertained the frequency with which certain reading activities 
had been performed. Data were analyzed using descriptive statistical 
methods and contingency analysis. 

Findings 

Of the subjects interviewed, 70% were female, and 55% were age 75 and 
above; the mean age was 78. Mo3t (78%) had been employed in 
non-professional occupations prior to retirement. The largest number (43%) 
lived in a nursing home, 34% lived in their own homes, and 23% lived in 
apartments. When describing their health, 24.6% said it was "not so good," 
40.6% said "somewhat good," and 34.8% said "very good." None described 
his/her health as "poor." All respondents described themselves as engaging 
in at least one kind of Leisure Time Activity, 45% engaged in some activity 
on a daily basis, and 23% on a weekly basis. Approximately 45% indicated 
that they had acquired one or two new leisure time activities since 
retirement. Although 33? said their overall activity had decreased since 
retirement, 23% said it had increased, and 20% said it had ncr changed. An 
additional 10% said their activity level had increased in some respects and 
decreased in others. 

The mean Level of Educational Attainment of both subjects and their spouses 
was in the 12th grade; however, spouses had a one-third year higher level. 
Since most of the subjects were female, we can infer that their male 
spouses were slightly better educated. When asked to describe their 
Participation in Educational Activities, 22% described participation in one 
educational activity, 7% in two, and 10% in three activities. 
Approximately 33% were able to identify at least one item that they would 
like to learn more about or how to do better. 

In describing uhe Amount of Reading they did, 5.8% said "none," 33.3% said 
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"not very much," 23.2% said "some," and 37.9% said "very much." In later 
data analysis, these categories were collapsed into lev readers (39.1%) and 
high readers (60.8%). Approximately 40.6% said they had read something the 
day of the interview, 24.6% within the week, and 7.2% less often. When 
probing the amount of time spent each day reading, 36.2% indicated two or 
more hours, 27.5% one to two hours, and 18.8% less than one hour per week. 
Further, 36.2% said they usually understood what they read "very well," 
44.9% said "somewhat well," and 5.8% said "not very well." Approximately 
43.5% said that their reading ability had improved over the years, 24.6% 
said that it had declined, and 17.4% said it had remained the same. 

The most popular items identified in response to an open-ended question, "What 
do you read the most?" were newspaper, magazine, and novels. In response to 
the 27-item Inventory of Reading Needs and Interests, the calendar, newspaper, 
and street or traffic signs were read most frequently on a daily basis among 
all subjects; a letter received in the mail, a bulletin board notice, and the 
price, weight or size of a product in a store were read most frequently on a 
weekly basis. Items from the inventory least frequently read were income tax 
information, an insurance policy, or a stock or investment report. 

When asked to describe the Amount of Arithmetic used, 13% said "none," 
63.8% said "not very much," 15.9% said "some," and 7.2% said "very much." 
Nearly 35% said that they balanced their own checkbooks and counted change 
when shopping; 10.1% said they had used arithmetic the day of the 
interview, 17.4% within the week, and 24.6% less often. 

In describing their Amount of Writing, 21.7% said "none," 39.1% said "not 
very much," 10.1% said "some," and 21.7% said "very much." Most frequent 
responses to^ "What do you write the most?" were letters, articles for 
public ition (including articles for the nursing home newsletter), checks, 
and a personal journal. Only 5.8% of the respondents said they wrote 
something the day of the interview, 31.9% within the week, and 24.6% less 
often. In probing the amount of time spent each day writing, 4.3% said two 
or more hours, 8.7% said one to two hours, and 43.5% said less often. 

The variable Amount of Reading was related at a statistically si^jnificant 
level with each of the 27 items of the Inventory of Reading Needs and 
Interests except those read by the largest number of persons. Menu, Notice 
on Bulletin Board, Calendar, and Bible. The Inventory items most strongly 
associated with Amount of Reading were Magazine [V ( N = 68) = .59649], 
Checkbook or Bank Statement [V ( N « 67) » .51411], and Street or 
Traffic Signs (V (N « 67) « .51071]. See Table 1. Among the 23 items 
on the Reading Inventory related at a statistically significant level to 
the variable Amount of Reading, the distinction between high readers and 
low readers is apparent. However, in the 4 variables on the Reading 
Inventory read by the largest number of respondents, further analysis 
revealed that those classed as nonreaders read, with varying frequencies, 
the menu, notices on the bulletin board, the calendar, and the Bible. 
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Table 1 
Reading Invent ory Summary 







Frequency 




N 


OUJLCll^Lll UJ. 




Dailv 


Weekly 


uess 
Often 


Not at 

all 




IcLU I* 


Menu 














High readers 


12 


18 


iU 


2 


67 


1911 

• X ^ X X 


Low readers 


10 


2 


7 








Insurance policy 














High readers 


0 


0 


1 7 
1/ 


25 


67 


7512* 


Low readers 


0 


1 


o 
Z 








Thermometer 














High readers 


18 


3 


0 


13 


65 


3910** 


Low readers 


A 


1 


z 


18 






Directions on a container of medicine 










High readers 


7 


9 




13 


66 


3792** 


Low readers 


0 


3 




1 7 






Label on a container of food 












High readers 


8 


12 




13 
J. J 


67 




Low readers 


2 


A 


e 


1 A 






Return address on 


an envelops 












High readers 


16 


8 


10 


7 


66 


3728** 


Lot: readers 


2 


3 


13 


7 






Map 














High readers 


2 


7 


21 


12 


67 




Low readers 


0 


1 


9 


15 






Airline, bus, or 


train schedule 












High readers 


2 


1 


21 


18 


67 


• «J </ VJ w 


Low readers 


0 


0 


4 


21 






Directions on a form to fill out 










High readers 


2 


A 


22 


lA 


67 


.3992*** 


Lov; readers 


0 


0 


7 


18 






Price, weight and 


size information while shopping 






High readers 


. .A 


18 


6 


iA 


67 


•4294*** 


Tow readers 


1 


3 


1 


20 






Street or traffic 


signs 












High readers 


28 


3 


2 


8 


67 
0 / 


A366*** 


Low readers 


8 


0 


0 


18 






Newspaper 














High readers 


31 


7 


2 


2 


67 


.4250*** 


Low readers 


9 


A 


3 


9 






Bills or statements received in 


the mail 








High readers 


12 


13 


5 


12 


67 


.35A6** 


Low readers 


5 


1 


1 


18 






Income tax information 












High readers 


0 


1 


18 


23 


67 


.3867*** 


Low readers 


0 


0 


1 


?,A 
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Instruction manual for tool or appliance 



Hlch readers 1 


2 


22 


17 


67 


.3270** 


Low readers 0 


1 


5 


19 






Check received in the mail 














13 


12 


11 


67 


.4615*** 


Low readers 1 


3 


2 


19 






Guarantiee or warranty 










.3066** 


Hi&h readers 1 


3 


22 


15 


64 


Low readers 0 


1 


6 


16 






Notice on a bulletin board 












Hiffh readers 13 


17 


9 


3 


68 


-.0A15 


Low readers 11 


7 


A 


4 






Letter received in the mail 












Hish readers 6 


2A 


11 


I 


67 


.AOOO*** 


Low readers 3 


3 


17 


2 






Advertising received in the 


mail 








.3902** 


H"f oH TPadpT<» 11 


12 


7 


12 


67 


Low readers 2 


1 


8 


lA 






Calendar 












High readers 31 


7 


2 


2 


67 


-.0071 


Low readeiTs 19 


3 


0 


3 






Dictionary 








67 


.3822** 


Hich readers 8 


13 


10 


11 


Low readers 1 


A 


5 


15 






Checkbook or bank statement 














13 


lA 


9 


67 


.A95A*** 


Low readers 0 




3 


18 






Magazine 










.6159*** 


Hi^h reader«> 1 


18 


lA 


I 


68 


Low readers 0 


2 


15 


6 






Stock or investmenc report 












High readers 6 


5 


7 


2A 


68 


.31A0** 


Low readers 0 


1 


2 


23 






Legal uocxanent such as will 


cr contract 










High readers 0 


1 


1? 


21 


67 


.3029** 


Lnw readers 0 


1 


3 


7.2 






Bible or religious writings 












High readers '11 


12 


10 


9 


67 


.16A8 


Low readers 6 


3 


7 


9 







* p <.05 
** p<.01 
*** p<.001 

Application to Practice 
The findings of this research have these important implications for such 
practitioners as caregivers, activity leaders, and educators of older 
adults: 

1. Develop literacy education materials and activities for older adults 
based upon items which they are likely to need or be interested to read. 
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Differences between responses to the Reading Inventory and responses to the 
open-ended question, "What do you read the most?" suggests a perception 
which distinguishes re' Jing carried out for its own sake from one in which 
the goal of reading lies outside the reading activity. This distinction is 
not unlike that of Havighurst who described the two basic purposes of 
education as "instrumental" and "expressive" (1964, pp. 17-18). In the 
"expressive" perception, reading is done intentially for its own sake; it 
is valued for the activity itself or for the larger significatice of <:he 
information gained, as in the case of reading a newspaper, magazine, or 
book. In the "instrumental" perception, reading bulletin board notices, 
calendars, and street signs may be perceived as of no particular value in 
themselves, but incidental to, although necessary for, proper functioning 
in a particular environment. High readers used reading for both 
instrumental and expressive purposes; low readers were more likely to read 
mainly for instrumental purposes. Literacy education for older adults 
should clearly encompass both needs. 

2. Develop programs which encourage and support the use of literacy 
skills. The activities of older adults are strongly influenced by programs 
developed for them by professionals. Nevertheless, respondents described 
no organized institutional support for reading activities. Subjects read 
on their own initiative as part of self-directed learning or recreational 
activities or in response to cheir own need for information. While 
residents of the nursing home and participants in senior centers were 
strongly encouraged by staff members to engage in a number of activities, 
many of which were new to the older adults, there was no evidence in 
subjects* responses to suggest that any of these activities encouraged 
reading at all. Both older adults and practitioners who work with them may 
share the assumption that older adults have no need to read, an assumption 
which becomes a self-fulfilling reality. Practitioners who work with older 
adults are therefore encouraged to provide literacy-related activities at a 
range of levels and in varying contexts in order to support higher literacy 
usage and thereby influence older adults to engage in a lifestyle in which 
they are less dependent on others to meet their needs. 

When developing such activities, factors other than ability to read must 
be taken into consideration. The data indicate that a clear dividing line 
based solely on ability may not exist between readers and nonreaders. 
Instead, there appears to be a continuum embracing both those who read 
extensively and those whose literacy activities are very limited. Where 
older persons fall on that continuum may depend on the encouragement and 
support to read which they recei' from others, their view of their 
environment, their under <5Canding of their own activity, their need to read 
in order to function, their physical ability, as well as on their ability 
and skill as readers. 
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Abstract 

'Forty-three articles reporting empirical research in adult 
literacy education published in Adult Education Quarterly , 
Adult Literacy and Basic Education ^ and Lifelong Learning: 
An Olmnibus of Practice and Research from October 1976 to 
October 1986 were analyzed according to research design and 
methodology, size and type of subject population, and content 
variables investigated. The significance of both the 
methodology and the content of these studies for the adult 
literacy education practitioner is discusaec?. 



A Decade of Research Contributions 
to the Adult Basic Education Literature 

The largest literacy effort in the United States is the government's program 
which originated with the passage of the Adult Education Act, of 1966 and which 
has continued with annual funding. This program is directly or indirectly 
responsible for the development of several types of literacy programs, such as 
Adult Basic Education (ABE), Adult Secondary Education. (ASE) , and Adult 
Performance Level (APL). These and similar programs were established to serve 
the learning and educational needs of approximately 72 million illiterate and 
functionally illiterate adults. During the twenty years siune 1966; the 
ability of these nationwide programs to attract, enroll, and retain adults has 
stabilized at between four and five percent of the target population, less 
than one-half of one per cent of whom complete the programs annually. 

The purpose of this research was to determine the nature of the contribution 
to the knowledge of successful practice in adult literacy education made by 
the empirical research published in three adult education journals, 
Adult Education Quarterly ^ Adult Literacy and Basic Education ^ and 
Lifelong Learning: An Omnibus of Practice and Research , during the decade 
between October 1976 and October 1986. In order to achieve this purpose, 
several research questions were addressed specifically: (a) What empirical 
research documents focusing on aduJ" literacy were published during the period 
of the study? (b) To what extent . ^ the research efforts focusing on adult 
literacy employed research designs which sought either to test theory or to 
generate theory? (c) What aspects of the adult literacy effort have received 
the greatest amount of attention from researchers, and what aspects have 
received the least amount of attentiou? 

Theoretical Framework 
Three approaches to the use of research as a basis for theory and practice are 
often cited. Campbell and Stanley (1963) argue that the research experiment 
is (a) the only means for settling disputes regarding educational practice; 
(b) the only way of verifying educational improvements; and (c) the only way 
of establishing a cumulative tradition in which improvements can be introduced 
without the danger of a faddish discard of wisdom in favor of inferior 
novelties. According to ^his experimental approach which seeks to provide an 
objective basis for decision making, the methodology is essentially that of 
hypothesis or theory testing in w'hich the researcher manipulates variables in 
order to assure the integrity of the findings. 

Cuba and Lincoln (1981), on the other hand, advocate a naturalistic approach 
in which the researcher is immersed in, experiences, and interacts with the 
subjects being investigated. Rather than manipulating the phenomena, the 
researcher seeks to discover their significance to the situation through the 
use of inquiry. 



A third approach, survey research, studies populations by selecting and 
studying samples to discover **the relative incidence, distribution, and 
interrelations of sociological and psychological variables'' in order to make 
an accurate assessment of whole populations of people (Kerlinger, 1973, 410). 
The variables examined in survey research include demographic facts as well as 
attitudes and opinions, often with an aim to identify rels -ionships between 
the variables under scrutiny. 

The content of the research was analyzed using Pratt's (1981) modification of 
the Dunkin and Biddle (1974) paradigm of educational program components. This 
paradigm presents four comprehensive categories by which to uncerstand » ich 
study;- (a) Antecedent Variables ; Personal characteristics c? students; 
Personal characteristics of teachers; Training, education of teachers; Outside 
support for students, (b) Context Variables ; Program content aiid .iocus; 
Institutional parameters; Program setting, (c) Process Variable s; 
Teacher skill and behavior; Academic ' "^rning time; Academic integration of 
students; "ocial integration of stm * j; Student behavior, (d) Product 
Variables ; Student attendance, retention, completion; Increase in employment 
or economic status; Gains in learning outcomes; Increase in student sel£-Image 
and social skills. 

Review of the Literature 
Both computer and manual searches were conducted to identify adult liter<»-:y 
research published in Uhe three aforementioned adult education journals 
between October, 1976, and October, 1986. The search yielded over one hundred 
relevant documents. The number of docuis^nts was culled to 43 by selecting for 
further analysis only those which me^: the following criteria: (s) Published 
in one of the three journals specified; (b) Published during the time frame 
specified; (c) Utilized an empirical research design; and (d) Focused on one 
or more of the content categories described above. 

Presentation of Data 
Of all of the studies reviewed, 21% used a naturalistic design and 7% used an 
experimental design. The largest number, nearly one third (30%) of the 
articles, used some variation of an ex post facto design. Ten studies, 
nearly one fourth, used a survey design. These data are contained in Table 1. 

Table 1 

Types of Research Design by Frequency of Studie s 
Type of Design ' N Percent 



Naturalistic 9 20.93 

Experimental 3 6.98 

Pre-Experimental 8 18.60 

Ex Post Facto 13 30.23 

Survey 10 23.26 

Total 43 100.00 
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Table 2 

Number of Subjects by Frequency of Studies 



No. of Subjects N Percent 



0-24 




11 


25.6 


25 - 49 




10 


23.3 


50 - 99 




8 


18.6 


100 and 


above 


14 


32.6 




Total 


43 


100.0 



Over 72% of the studies reviewed were either descriptive survey analyses of a 
single population, a variation of a pre-experlmental design, or an ex post 
facto design. No quasi-experimental designs were Identified. 

According to Table 2, nearly half (49%) of the studies had sample sizes of 
fewer than 50 subjects; approximately 19 percent analyzed samples of 50 to 99 
subjects, and nearly 33 percent had sample sizes of over 100 subjects. 

In Table 3, the largest group of subjects were students In various programs 
(58,14%), followed by teachers, tutors, volunteers and admlnlstr^'tors 
(25.58%). Others who served as subjects for the research Included members of 
the target population not In school (16.28%). Six of the studies (14%) 
Incorporated more than one population group In the research. 

The analysis of the content revealed that 79% of the studies Investigated one 
or more Product Variables, and 74% Investigated one or more Antecedent 
Variables. See Table 4. Over 44% considered a Context Variable and nearly 
28% studied a Process Variable. The variables most frequently Included In the 
research designs were Personal characteristics of students (51%); Student 
attendance, retention, completion (28%); Program content, focus (23%); and 
Gains In learning outcome,*^ (23%). Variables least frequently Included were 
Academic Integration of stjjdents. Academic learning time, and Student behavior. 

Table 3 



Types of Subjects by Frequency of Studies 



Type of Subjects 


N 


Percent 


Students 


25 


58.14 


Teachers and Administrators 


11 


25.58 


Non-school 


7 


16.28 


Total 


43 


100.00 



55 

3 - 



Table 4 

Categories of Variables Studied by Frequency of Studies 

Variable N Percent of Studies 



Antecedent Variables: 
Personal Characteristics of Students 
Personal Characteristics of Teachers 
Training, Education of Teachers 
Outside Support for Students 

Context Variables: 
Program content, focus 
Institutional parameters 
Program setting 

Process Variables: 
Teacher skill or behavior 
Academic learning time 
Academic Integration of students 

Student behavior 

Product Variables: 

Student attendance, retention, completion 
Increase In employment or economic status 
Gains in learning outcomes 
Stud5?nt self-image and social skills 

Total ntimber of categories studied 
Total number of studies 



22 
4 



3 

3 (32) 



10 

3 

6 (19) 



8 
1 
0 

Z 

1 (12) 



12 
7 

10 
5 

97 
43 



(34) 



51*2 
9.3 
7.0 

7.0 (74.42) 



23.3 
7.0 
14.0 (44.3) 



18.6 
2.3 
0.0 

2.3 (27.9) 



27.9 
16.3 
23.3 

11.6 (79.07) 



Application to Practice 
Although it was beyond the scope of this investigation to assess the 
particular contribution of each of the studies to the practice of adult 
literacy education, such factors as the research method and design employed 
and the content variables considered have significant implications for the 
degree to which practitioners are able to use the findings of such studies to 
inform and improve their practice* 

Because of their research designs, many of the studies have limited utility 
for theory testing. According to Campbell and Stanley (1963), research 
designs without at least one formal comparison are weak scientifically because 
the presumed effect might have occurred as it did without the treatment and 
presumed cause. In this study, nearly 42% of the adult literacy education 
research studies published during the past decade consisted of 
pre-experimental and survey designs and possess such weaknesses. The 
contribution of these studies in measuring the outcome of a particular 
treatment or identifying the consequences of a particular strategy is thereby 



sorely compromised. Over 37% of the research designs fit either experimental 
or ex post facto designs, paradigms appropriate to testing theory* 

Further, many of the sample sizes of the subjects studied are sufficiently 
small to present a high risk of accepting false hypotheses. According to 
Blalock (1972), p. 185), whenever N 100, the researcher can relax the 
normality assumptions of a sample and make use of the central-limit theorem. 
If N 50 and there is empirical evidence that the departure from normality 
is not serious, parametric tests may be employed. If N 30, one should be on 
guard against using such tests. Nonparametric tests involve weaker 
assumptions and increase the risks of failing to reject a false hypothesis. 
In this study, approximately one fourth of the studies involved samples where 
N 25, presenting a greater risk in accepting a false hypothesis. For the 
practitioner, studies involving small samples precent serious constraints 
regarding the degree to which the research findings may be generalized to 
other situations. 

Conversely, the contribution of some of the studies was limited to theory 
generation. Studies using a naturalistic design, nearly 21% of the sample, 
aid in describing and understanding a particular event or situation, resulting 
in the potential emergence of theory. 

Researchers have focused on student characteristics and student retention to 
the exclusion of many aspects of the educational program related to the 
teaching-learning process and context, especially the roles of the teacher and 
the institution. One can observe in the data a preoccupation to discover a 
relationship between Student Characteristics and such product variables as 
Student attrition, Student employment, or Student self-image, without much 
consideration of the intervening variables between input and outcome which may 
influence the practice of adult literacy education more directly. 

In many respects, the conduct of research of adult literacy education reflects 
both the adult education research preoccupation with participation and 
difficulty with many of the same problems which researchers seek to illumine: 
student attrition, Lick of motivation, etc. However, only as research 
design, sample size, and process and context variables receive more careful 
consideration will the research literature in adult basic education have the 
capability to improve practice in the nation *s many adult literacy education 
programs . 
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Examining Leadership Styles: 
A Dilemma for Cross-cultural Adult Educators 



by: Dr. Kenneth R. Harder 
Coordinator of Continuing Education 
Missionary Internship 

P.O. Box 457 
Farming ton/ MI 48024 

As adult educators increasingly accept assignments overseas/ 
they are often faced with a new conflict between project goals 
and long-term community development resulting in a better life/ 
enhanced skills/ and more effective leadership. Awareness of 
cross-cultural leadership preferences allows the adult educator 
to develop strategics which facilitates local ownership and 
reliance while reaching common goals. The research studies of 
Harder (1984) and Amirsaputre (1979) and work of Casse (1985) 
provide insights for utilizing leadership and decision-making 
styles in project planning and implementation. 
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Examining Leadership Styles: 
A Dilemma for Cross-cultural Mult Eaucators 

by: Dr* Kenneth R. Harder 

More and more adult educators are accepting assignments to work in third world 
nations. Usually attached to development projects/ the adult educator is 
often torn between narrowly fulfilling the project's goals and objectives or 
more broadly being concerned about the overall effect of his/her involvement 
on the local leadership and community. Certainly the best of all projects are 
those th?t achieve their stated goals while iraking significant contributions 
to the development of local leadership and the community. 

However/ third world hosts see many cross-cultural aduJt educators come and 
go/ often with little long term impact. Sometimes the host becomes adept at 
welcoming the adult educator/ shows outward signs of acceptance and change/ 
but in fact does not understand the project's purpose. Since the host knows 
that many other adult educators will come in the future/ each bringing his own 
message/ he decides to utilize the project for the immediate personal needs of 
his family or community. 

Before adult educators can make major changes in this scenario/ they need to 
develop strategies for examining the area of cross-cultural leadership and 
decision-making. Uhderstanding of the host people's- leadership preferences 
gives adult educators the potential for 1) increasing local ownership of the 
project/ 2) reducing dependency on external resources / and 3) increasing the 
effectiveness of local leaders. With this understanding/ adult educators are 
more capable of initiating strategies which are truly participatory and 
anticipatory for themselves and the host people. 

Background Issues 

A starting point for adult educators' understanding of the host people's 
preferences in leadership and decision-making is the examination of their own 
preferencesf. These preferences are based on cultural values. Without serious 
examination of these values adult educators are doomed to ethnocentric 
practices which are ineffective/ wrong/ or at the best inappropriate. 
0'Gt>rroan (1978/1979) reminds us that the values of the change agent (adult 
educator) can develop a people's self-reliance from or reliance on external 
direction/ resources/ and initiatives. Kohl (1984) lists thirteen American 
values and states that all thirteen are judged wrong or undesirable by one 
or more cultures. 

The examining of one's own values and subsequent behavior helps adult 
educators working in another culture to understand their own actions and 
emotions. While this knowledge is critical/ it does not identify the host 
culture's preferences and values. In making decisions/ an educator must 
always remember that leadership requires "followership." 

The popular management literature on '•leadership" often forgets that 
leadership can only exist as a complement to "subordinate-ship." 
Subordinates as a group are accessary to the exercise of power in a 
hierarchical .system: The way the system functions reflects their 
collective complicity and role relationship to which both parties 
contribute. (Hbfstede/ 1980/ p. 97). rn 
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Hofstede used four dimensions in his study of corporate managers in forty 
nations. He found that "power distance" (manner by which the .authority is 
able to determine subordinate behavior) was the most significant 
cross-cultural variable. In countries with higher "power distance" index 
scores (e.g. France) there was little concern for participative management/ 
but a geat concern for power. U.S.A./ Canada/ and Australia were clustered 
with medium levels of "power distance/" which advocated subordinate 
participation initiated by the supervisor. In countries with low "power 
distance" index values (e.g. Sweden/ Norway/ Israel) there would be 
appreciation for models which allowed initiative by subordinates. 

In development projects adult educators have major areas which require 
decisions: identifying the needs and concerns in relation to the content and 
instruction; developing of the curriculum and instmactional plan; and 
implementing the plan of action in the villages. If the appropriate 
decision-making approach is followed/ the ownership of the program will begin 
during the initial stage/ needs assessment. Through some process of 
decision-fnaking/ priorities will be established/ goals delineatec^/ and plans 
developed. The relevancy and acceptance of the program may depend on how 
these are developed. 

Research in Kenya/ East Africa 

From 1981-1984 the author designed an instrument which would allow Kenyans to 
identify their preference of leadership style for a specific societal role. 
The role in focus for the 173 respondents was the pastor (clergy) of the local 
church. Three types of respondents (experienced pastors / elected lay leaders/ 
and students preparing for the ministry) in two geographical regions were 
asked to state their preference for this key role in the community. 

Five leadership styles were identified with the help of a Kenyan advisory 
group. The styles wer^- modeled on Schaupp*s (1978) simplified description of 
Tannenbaum and Schmidts* (1958) "Leader Behavior Continuum." The five styles 



were described as 


follows: 


LsA: 


Kistoi 


A - 


The one who tells or commands (Amurisha/flmua) 


LsE: 


Pas tot 


E - 


The one who explains or sells his decision (Eleza) 


LsT: 


festor 


T - 


The one who seeks advice before making his decision 








(Taka kushauriwa) 


LsS: 


Kistor 


S - 


The one who calls a decision making body together to 








make the decision (Uarauzi \ra. kikundi) 


LsC: 


I^istor 


C - 


The one who does nothing/ but waits for nature to take 



its course ( Haf anyi lolote/Huchelewesha ) 

The respondents ranked the five styles using the designed instrument. Table 1 
indicated that all research groups perceived "group-centered" leadership as 
the most appropriate style for leadership in the local church. The results 
indicated a mixed preference for the second choice between 
"Explaining/selling" and "Consulting" leadership styles. 

A highly skewed perception of the least appropriate leadership behavior was 
held by all research groups (OSable 2). They considered the "Do-nothing" 
leadership style the least appropriate. The opposite style/ "Telling/" was 
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SUMMARY OF FREQUEICIES OF LEAST APPROPRIATE LEADERSHIP STYLES 
BY RESEARCH GROUPS 
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considered the next least appropriate. For these Ke*^ 'ans/ an appropriate 
leader was not to relinquish initiative or become authoritarian. Through 
other questions respondents noted that while these styles were practiced, they 
were not approved. 

If a host culture has perceptions of appropriate/inappropriate leadership 
behavior similar to these Kenyans, the adult educator would be well advised to 
use group-centered methodologies in the program's needs assessment, curriculum 
development, and training. 

Group-centered Studies 

Casse (1985), identifies three types of cross-cultural negotiations: 
comproTtdse, synthesis, and synergy. In societies which prefer compromise, it 
is inportant to ascertain a majority viewpoint. Paper and pencil surveys with 
statistics would be appropriate here. Where synthesis is preferred, leaders 
need long meetings which allow each person, considered a decision maker, to 
give input. The chariman WDuld formulate decisions which would include 
elements of various input*?. These first two types focus on the solutions, not 
the basic issues of the concern or problem. Synergy focuses on the basic 
issues and provide a framework by which a group can resolve them through 
creative and problem-solving interaction. While this type is seldom practiced 
without training, people with a synthesis orientation respond quickly to the 
process. Synergy allows the group to collaboratively identify the basic 
issues for community development. 

Americans, due to our societal practices and values, tend to practice a 
compromise approach. During the needs assessment stage they tend to use paper 
and pencil surveys and statistics. While this approach satisfies the 
American's needs, local people, with a synthesis orientation, are perplexed 
how statistics can give a collective viewpoint. However, since the expatriate 
pays the bill and seems educated, the recipient host people are often 
reluctant to communica.te their frustrations. LVen if their dreams are not 
met, someone may get a job, a scarce commodity in many countries. While such 
a pragmatic attitude may resolve conflict at one level, it creates long-term 
conflict at another. Slowly, but surely, the accepted manne^.r of leadership 
and decision^naking is eroded, creating a vacuum which self-serving 
individuals can use. 

Arairsaputre (1979) completed a study comparing group and interview/survey 
methods for assessment. He compared these two methods in rural Indonesia. 

A group as a method of community needs assessment in rural desas is more 
preferable than an interview approach, if effectiveness and efficiency 
are the criteria used in choosing a method (p. 237). 

The author found that a group-centered, synergistic approach resulted in 
ownership and productivity in developing Kenyan church education (Harder, 
1980). Such an approach encouraged personal growth and risk taking by adults 
who had minimal writing and planning experience. 
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Conclusion 



Our approach to leadership and decision-mking impacts on the acceptance of a 
program* It also builds or erodes the people's trust and confidence in their 
leaders and in themselves. Without this confidence people revert to fatalism/ 
becoming victims of their own contexts* Building for a better future is then 
impossible. 
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ABSTRACT: 



The expansive growth of adult and continuing education 'has brought with it many 
teachers who have subject matter expertise, but have no background, training 
or experience in teaching adults. While there are many of these people who are 
naturally successful in teaching adults, others aay need assistance in becoming 
equipped for effective teaching in an adult learning setting. Attention is 
given to some adult education literature which implies, without directly stating, 
that research on the value of the training needs to emerge out of the model of 
practice. This research issue paper sets forth a new five-step theoretical 
model of training practice which* could be implemented for preparing non- 
experienced teachers of adults. The model includes: beliefs and notions 
about adult learners; perceptions concerning qualities of effective teachers; 
phares and sequences of the learning process; teaching' tips and learning 
techniques; 'and, implementing the prepared plan. It is proposed that this 
model of training practice be a grounding source for generating needs for 
research on the relative effectiveness of training and preparing non-experienced 
teachers of adults. The foregoing would obviously help create a bridge or 
at least help clarify how one bridge could be built between theory and practice 
of teaching adults. In addition, it may provide a closer link between some 
of the researchers and practitioners in the whole enterprise of helping adults 
learn. 
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PREPARING NON-EXPERIENCED TEACHERS OF ADULTS; RESEARCH ISSUES 



Literature and popular belief in adult, continuing and community education suggest that 
competence in subject matter has traditionally served as a sufficient qualification for indi-* 
viduals who teach adults. For most educators and trainers in programs for adults, neither 
adult teaching experience nor formal preparation for teaching the adult learner is a require- 
ment for obtaining a position ** temporary or permanent. 

Need for Formal Preparation Questioned 

It is assumed by some that if one knows the content or subject matter, competence in 
teaching it to other adults is automatically included in that knowing. While others would 
disagree with this automatic inclusion they would say that the potential to teach is some- 
thing one is born with. Thus, they suggest that those faced with the responsibility of 
teaching the content they know to other adults, will approach this task as would any intelli- 
gent adult chosen at random - on the basis of some opinion and reading, some hunches and 
some kind of knowledge coupled with the experience of living. Training for them is not, in 
their estimation, necessary. Much less, research which reflects the opposite is most usually 
considered by them as an artificial "ivory-tower" roadblock, quite irrelevant and unnecessary 
to their purpose, concocted by an academic person's imagination, not rooted in the practi^al, 
and most certainly a time waster. 

Need Recognized by Some 

There is some recognition of need for training necessary in preparing teachers of adults 
who have no experience. Much of the recognition ccmes from those placed in a position of 
teaching without having prior experience. They know th^y need help but are not sure where to 
turn. Professional adult educators publish some video, audio, graphic and print materials 
highlighting the need for s'uch preparation. But the major impact is limited to those who 
already know where and from whom it may be available. Furthermore, such materials are 
usually targeted toward those teachers who have some understanding of tho need rather than 
to those who have only an unclear understanding of their need for help. In addition, many 
administrators who could and should encourage this kind of preparation for their staff, 
do not know of its necessity or availability. 

Little Systematic Preparati o n Happening 

Whether the attitude toward preparing non-experienced teachers of adults derives from 
its 'being perceived as unnecessary if not detrimental, or from a lack of understanding the 
benefits arising from preparation, the net result is about the same. Very little systematic 
preparation is happening in either case. Some may declare that the issue needs to be ignored. 
Thus it will take care of itself. In oth^r situations it is argued that the subject matter 
specialists will not spend the time a preparatory training session would take. There are 
those subject matter specialists who succeed quite well teaching others their craft without 
special training and preparation* Although this is true, it is far too crucial a matter to 
depend upon its happening in every case. 

Issues Vital to Both Practi ti oners and Researchers 

This issue is of vital importance to the practice side of adult and continuing educa*- 
tion in a variety of institutions. Some are moving into this arena of providing educational 
programs beyond K-12 and 18-22 year old college students for the first time. Others are 
continuing their lengthy history in these activities. In either situation subject matte:: 
experts who have no preparation are being pressed into teaching service. At best, they are 
experiencing a mixture of success and failure. Many institutions involved in this are having 
a drop-out rate up to thirty-five percent of those who enroll. Some obviously are not that 
dramatic. However, they have no source of help to turn to either for explaining and 
understanding the mixed results, much less for turning the failures around. 

This issue is also vital to the researchers. Many times they will spend much time 
pondering what elements in the field of adult education need to be researched. Many will 
genera tv* knowledge on the teaching and learning process. Their findings will be psycho- 
logical'.y, sociologically, theoretically, intellectually and scientifically sound. Some will 
seek to affirm that their findings on how children learn automatically hold 'for how adults 
learn. Additionally, they may pursue some other line of research that they consider 
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important to them or will be published in a journal read only by their peers* Then they 
wonder why the practitioners ignore their research f.indings* The researchers also become 
distressed concerning the fact that they missed the target the practitioner is concerned 
about « that their findings on the teaching and learning process did not answer the question 
on how to St em- the- tide of drop-outs* 

Source to Generate Research Negds 

Where is the most appropriate source to turn to for generating research needs relating 
to systematic pr*>paration of non-experienced teachers of adults? Some of the adult education 
literature implif.s an answer to this question even though it does not directly state a 
position* 

Norton (1986) suggests that the six module series on teaching adults is for :hing- 
in-training* Further indication states that the modules are based on fifty compel xies 
unique and important to teachers of adults. These findings were identified and verified by 
a process of research rooted in the practice of instructing adults. 

Mocker (1987) a known practitioner and researcher in speaking on the topic of selecting 
adult basic education teachers and staff t identifies five critical characteristics which 
obviously confirm his indication that they are based on his experience and research* 

Malcolm S. Knowles (195091980,1987) throughout his lengthy adult education career 
grounded his research on recruiting adult education teachers, teacher's process plan, and 
competencies necessary for adult educators in the needs that were indicated from his practice* 

Collins (1987) expresses concern for not being taken in by the advocates of competency- 
based education, who he says are for the most part behaviorists. He indicates that by doing 
philosophy and not just talking about philosophy, both practice and research in adult 
education may be enriched* Once again, this new perspective emphasizes the total human 
dimension, and makes sure the trap is avoided of dividing the activity of the adult education 
professional into bits and pieces* 

Renner (1983) depicts his material as a survival kit for instructors. He originally 
designed these as handouts for people attending his train-the-trainer workshops* This 
was produced out of his own practice as an adult educator* Later it was compiled into a 
book form. It is intended to be used by teachers to help keep their head above water the 
first few sessions they teach. It is not about adult education theories but a practical 
how-to handbook* A clear statement emphasizes that it will not be useful sitting on a dusty 
shelf* To be useful it must be used in practice by a human being, an adult educator* 
Practice is an important part of instruction* It seems obvious that accompanying research 
needs to be generated which will establish the relative value of the instructional processes 
suggested* 

Merriam (198A) for instance suggests that there are several techniques available to 
intensify an adult's movement toward self-direction* Furthermore, adult's daily experience 
in decision-making imply their capability of being involved in planning and implementing 
their own learning* They are also able to assess the value of a learning experience. 
Thus, since adults are more or less self-directed, they should participate in planning, 
conducting a:id evaluating their own learning* It would be hard to imagine this happening 
only in theory and not in actuality if the value of it were to be researched* And 
it would require a teacher who is willing in practice to take the risks necessary to foster 
self-direction in the students: a model, abstraction, resource and colleague rather than 
authority figure, transmitter of information and judge* 

In focusing on training the human spirit, Hagin (1978) believes or assumes that one's 
spirit can be educated just as one's mind can be educated* He asserts that the human spirit 
(or "heart" as Bellah and associates (1985) would label it) is the means by which the 
Lord enlightens the person with his message* He further suggests that the four rules to be 
followed in that training process are: meditating in the message, doing or practicing 
the message, giving the message first place in one's life, and by instantly obeying the 
voice of one's spirit* Whether or not one agrees with this is beside the point* The 
issue is that each of the af oreme.Xioned rules is anchored in the practice and experience 
of the learner* If this training or educating the human spirit is the substance of what 
a teacher is seeking to engage learners in, it is also anchored in human experience or 
practice. Thus the question of whether this learning can be validated is to be answered 
through research arising out of practice* 
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Callahan (1985) lists fifteen general guidelines and recommendations for creating good 
learning environments. Without exception these guidelines are anchored in the practice 
side of the adult education enterprise. One illustration would be that participants require 
encouragement and support for the total time of a learning experience. In addition, 
that group support and emotional encouragement can give assurance/confidence. Recommen- 
dations that follow would include: help learners set attainable multiple goals; attend 
needs expressed by participants; and, to minimize failure let them work at their own 
speed. . When these are designed into the conduct of the learning experience, it is only 
one more step to design the research that will support or nullify the hypothesis. 

Brookfield (1986) in his extensive analysis on Understanding; and Facilitating Adult 
Learning emphasizes four prominent themes in developing adult learning programs if 
they are to be successful. First, focus on learner characteristics and needs, not organi- 
zational needs. Second, contextual factors alter plans of programs and make them less 
than perfect; and practitioners need not despair because of this. Third, professional 
performance needs Co include "playing hunches," "using intuition," and improvising. 
Fourth, recognize the appropriate use of a multiplicity of methods and -.echniques. A 
final note suggests that theories-in-use by practitioners in the actual program setting 
is a very evident research need. 

Knox (1986) cites fifteen procedures which characterize one's teaching style on help- 
ing adults learn, such as: active learning, meanings, variety, interpersonal relations, 
past and future, self-direction for learners, and others. Research could be appropriately 
designed which would answer such practice questions as: Does the variety of methods used 
fit the requirements of the objectives and content while also preventing boredom for 
participants? and. Does the attrntion given help the participants learn how to learn, 
explore and assume responsibility for direction of their learning activities? Most if 
not all of the above references underscore and alude to, if not outright declare, that 
research needs to grow out of practice in the preparation of adult edv.cators - and 
especallly non-experienced ones. 

The most pronounced illustration, however, of the need for research growing out of 
practice comes from Schon (1987). He suggests the need for a new epistomology of practice, 
reflection-in-action (a professional thinking what he or she is doing while doing it, 
research arising out of practice). Instead, he claims that contemporary research 
universities give privileged status to systematic, preferably scientific, knowledge. 
Thi school^s prevailing epistemology of practice, technical rationality, separates research 
from practice. This leaves no room for reflection-in-action, and thereby creates a 
dilemma of rigor or relevance. 

If 'there is one thing non-experienced teachers of adults need in preparation for the 
job, it is relevance mixed with some rigor. The rigor alone is likely to solidify their 
already unspoken notion that all they need is knowledge of their subject-matter, and they 
can teach it to others. On the other hand, a major question still remains: I^at are the 
conditions under which one learns to learn and what educational ingredients encourage 
learning to learn in adults? 

There are some ideas which have been used in praccice-the practice of teaching adults- 
which can be used as a starting point. But the starting point of research-in-practice 
needs to be more than a random selection a small bit from here and a piece from over 
there. There needs to be a coherent m*. :o guide the preparation of non-experienced 
teachers of adults. Then the research can be anchored in the model of practice. Thus, 
those practices found by research to meet the objectives of adequate preparation will be 
reinforced. Those practices found by research to fail to meet the intended objectives 
could be replaced with new ones which would be tested and thoroughly researched. 

A Model for Non-Experienced Teachers of Adults 

This model proposes that there are five building blocks for beginning the task of 
preparing non-experienced teachers of adults: 

- Beliefs and notions about adult learners; 

- Perceptions concerning qualities of effective teachers; 

- Phases and sequences of the learning process; 

- Teaching tips and learning techniques; and, 

- Implementing the prepared plan. 

The model suggests that the best results would be attained by teachers making improve- 
ments on each building block as it applies to a specific teaching situation in which one 
is involved. Each building block then needs to be thoroughly researched as to its contri- 
bution or lack of the same to improve teaching and learning. 
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However, the model is structured so that all steps need not be undertaken to make 
some improvement. Each step taken t^'ill lead to some improvement. Although, the more 
steps that are taken, the more improvement will result. Following is clarification of the 
five steps in the model. 

I. g^^iliefs and Notions About Adult Learners . 

First, the adult learner 'las a potential and desire for self-directiveness which is 
interdependent and not in isolation. Second, as an adult learns and grows, he or she builds 
an increasing reservoir of experience to draw on for helping others to learn as well as 
advancing her or his own learning. Thus, learning experiences need to be .structured to 
take advantage of the above. 

II. Perceptions Concerning Qualities of Effective Teachers . 

These qualities for effective teachers include: showing f.nterest in the student and 
subject, able to communicate well, good knowledge of the subject, prepared to teach the 
lesson, enthusiastic, desire to instruct, sense of humor, being flexible, tact, patienca, 
using a variety of teaching techniques, sensitivity and courtesy. Implementing thest; qualities 
in pract-lce woul^ be followed by appropriate research. 

III. Phases and Sequences of the Learning Process . 

This could be to provide that which will help the learner's yearn, learn, earn and 
return. Or, this could be portrayed as determining the content and the learning techniques, 
and organizing, developing, and delivering the training presentation. Research to test 
the effectiveness would follow. 

IV. Teaching Tips and Learning Techniques . 
The multiplicity of teaching techniques and tips which will breathc*x life into a le?r"Jng 
experience for participants include: lecture, listening groups, buzz groups, monion pJcurv^, 
slides, reading, audio cassettes, demonstration^ group discussion, huddle groups^ case study, 
simulation, role pla^ teaching/learning teams. Varying types of learning activities wc-«id 
be: general sessions, small groups of various sizes for various purposes, individual 
consultation and directed study, reading, recreation, workshop and meditation, and, 
preparatory activity. Accompanying research would also be conducted. 

V. Implementing the Prepared Plan . 

This cannot be directly taught. It is an attitude that is of utmost importance: 
attitude toward one's self, toward the great potential of adults as le-xners, the opportunity 
of beinj^ involved in turning the lights on in their eyes; an attitude of being open to 
ideas that are different from those in the design; an attitude of caring and showing it; 
like hitting the groove, like zoning in tennis, like suddenly crossing the threshold and 
being able to ride the bicycle. Research would then provide extent of validation. 

Summary . 

The expansive growth of adult and continuing education has brought with ic many teachers 
who have subject matter expertise, but have no backg/round, training or experience in 
teaching adults. While there are many of these people who are naturally successful in 
teaching adults, others may need assistance in becoming equipped for effective teaching 
in an adult learning setting. Attention is given to some adult education literature 
which imp].ies, without directly staring, that research on the value of the training needs 
to emerge out of the model of practice. This research issue paper sets forth a new 
five-step theoretical model of training practice which could be implemented for preparing 
non-experienced teachers of adults. It is proposed that this model of training practice 
be a grounding source for generating needs for research on the relative effectiveness 
of training and preparing non-experienced teachers of adults. The foregoing 
would obviously help create a bridge or at least help clarify how one bridge could be 
built between theory and practice of teaching adults. In addition, it may provide a 
closer between some of the researchers and practitioners in the whole enterprise 

of helping cdults learn. 
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This research is an integral component of a larger research which studied 
an automotive corporation with 2600 employees as the factory changed from a 
traditional factory to a focused factory of the future. The research was 
conducted using a variation of the ^ase study method. An important component 
of the larger study examined how unionized hourly workers responded to major 
element changes in manufacturing and work roles. The research question for 
the study reported here is "How will unionized hourly workers respond when 
their employer transforms a portion of the production facility from a trad- 
itional to a focused factory of the future?". 

Many American industries in the last few years have seen their market 
share diminish d.s a result of fierce off-shore competition. These industries 
have realized that they have been complacent over a large number of years 
and that drastic changes were necessary for their future survival. The in- 
dustry in this study chose to make radical changes from their traditional 
manner of doing business for one of their two major product lines in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

1) utilize all new manufacturing processes involving 
the latest computer numerical control (CNC) and 
robotics equipment. 

2) utilize a new material flow process involving 
the Just-In -Time (JIT) strategy. 

3) alter the traditional organizational culture to 

a supervisor less factory where the hourly workers 
are given m'ore autonomy and decision-making power. 

4) "Focus" the factory through a basic marketing 
strategy which emphasizes the unit's strengths 
and a manufacturing strategy synchronized with 
the marketing strategy where the equipment sup- 
porting systems, procedures and personnel concen- 
trate on one product. 
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Prior to the change process, this UAW plant had been making attempts 
to chip away at many of the long-standing barriers between union and manage- 
ment through quality of worklife (QWL) and information sharing programs. 
The efforts of these programs were visible signs from the union of a willing- 
ness to cautiously establish a team effort based on mutual trust. 

Evidence of this building trust was the involvement of representatives 
from the union on the management launch committee for the new -factory during 
the initial planning stages. As union representatives became informed of 
the planned changes they also progressively became more committed to the new 
project. The active involvement of union personnel lead to the growth of 
positive relationships between them and management personnel. Five months 
into the project this relationship between management and union representa- 
tives quickly ceased. Members of the union committee cooperating with manage- 
ment were viewed as becoming "too close" to management and losing the proper 
union perspective. The result was the defeat by union membership vote of 
the existing union committee and their replacement by a group of older union 
employees who were more representative of the staunch union philosophies of 
the past and who were radically against cooperating to produce the new focus 
factory. Particularly dominant was the new chairman who was viewed by many 
union management employees as an anachronism due to his "60 's approach" to 
management/union relations. The new committee refused to work with the new 
launch team and proved to be a constant thorn to the focus factory. This 
newly elected union committee attempted to maintain, the traditional cultural 
identity of the factory by resisting the changes prescribed by the focus factory. 

The first group of hourly employees selected for the focus factory was 
composed of 20 individuals who were to be team leaders. The union committee 
was extremely opposed to the selection process because it v/as partially based 
on past attendence records and work proformances rather than strictly by 
seniority. Many of the employees selected to be team leaders were attracted 
to the new factory because they saw opportunitiGi> to learn and operate the 
most advanced equipment and a chance to use their heads instead of simply 
loading/unloading machinery. These workers along with six unit managers 
went through an unprecedented 1000 hours of training which was conducted 
in the classroom (on-site and off-site), on-the-job, and at machine manu- 
facturer's location in the United States and overseas. One result of this 
training was that team leaders were viewed enviously by the remaining hourly 
workforce as receiving "special" treatment. They were ostracized by a large 
portion of the union bargaining unit and union representatives. A positive 
result of the extensive training and conflict with other union workers who 
were outside the focus factory was that with managers bonds were created 
among the 20 team leaders and the unit manager. The bonding which developed 
resulted not only from having a "common foe" outside the focus factory, but 
through the in-depth understanding/empathy which occurred over time and 
shared training. 

Once the focus factory began production, the operators (union members) 
experienced more autonomy and decision-making than they had experienced in 
previous jobs. Some encountered role ambiguity and pressure due to addi- 
tional duties which went with their nev work rolos. In some cases, the 20 
new teim leaders were expected to perform some of the functions which had 
previously been done by the foremen and manufacturing engineers. Even some 
of those in the "20" who appreciated the new role felt that they were 
occupied with other duties when they should have been running the machines 



to meet production deadlines. 

The vast majority of the hourly workers who chose to go to the focus 
factory saw it as an exciting opportunity. They were learning the latest 
technologies and enhancing their skills which would lead to increased market- 
ability. They saw the focus factory concept as necessary for the organi- 
zation's survival and their own security. However, not all of the hourly 
workers responded well to the new autonomous role afforded them in the new 
focused factory. Particularly some of the older workers, acculturated at 
a time when they were "not paid to think" did not respond as well to the 
unsupervised environment. Some of these same workers who had been employed 
at GRS for many years appeared more cynical. Drawing on previous experiences 
they concluded that the planned changes were just another company "game" 
which they would play, but not "buy into". 

Amidst many of the problems encountered, many American laborers exempli- 
fied a beacon of optimism for the viabilit' of American industry. A large 
portion of the American workforce is anxiously waiting ^or the opportunity 
to move beyond "pushing buttons" and to become thinking and decision-making 
members of industry. Even formerly antogonistic workers reduced their 
antagonisms and became supportive of reasonable company expectations when 
the organization made sincere efforts to build a mutually supportive and 
productive relationship between labor and management. To a vast number of 
companies in the United States the proper utilization of the knowledge and 
experience of the American worker combined with thw worker's acceptance of 
changes in competition will be the secret weapon used in the fight for in- 
dustrial survival. 

Conclusions : 

When major changes are made within a large manufacturing plant and these 

changes directly effect only a small number of union employees the following 

responses and attitudes seem to occur: 

I. The traditional adversarial attitudes and roles between union members 
and managers in manufacturing plants: 

A. Can be somewhat minimized among all union members when two-way 
communication is adequate xo: 

1. convince union leadership ta (both formal and informal) that 
the changer are necessary to both company and union. 

2. convince union membership that thay and their union are not 
being victimized by management. 

B. Can be replaced in small numbers of union members by cooperation 
when small numbers of union members and managers spend days and 
weeks together in retraining programs when participating union 
members: 

1. are fully informed of wiiat changes are planned. 



2. are helped to understand not only what, but why the changes 
are being made. tyrs 



3. are treated as worthy persons during training 

4. perceive themselves and other union members as benefiting 
from the changes rather than being exploited by the changes. 

Are reinforced among the majority of union members when the changes 
made by management are seen as providing preferential treatment 
to some union members and the union members selected to participate 

1. are selected using criteria other than seniority (for examples- 
attendance records, absence of "write-ups", etc.). 

2. appear to get favored treatment (for example: paid travel to 
attractive locations for training, more autonomy on the job)* 

3. receive training and subsequent work assignments which include 
participating in decisions from which union members were form- 
erly excluded (for example: deciding when a proposed process 
needs changing; deciding when a part needs modification). 

4. are given work assignments that appear to make their employ- 
ment more secure than the employment of most union members. 

Communicating effectively with union members by management about im- 
pending changes: 

A» Builds support effectively among union members for planned changes 
in manufacturing when: 

1. The information contains enough of: 

a. what the changes will be. 

b. why the changes will be made. 

c. how the changes will effect, positively and negatively, 
the union members. 

2. The information is adequate to minimize the union members' 
suspicion that management is taking advantage of them as 
individuals or is weakening the union as an organization. 

B. Increases distrust in union members of management when: 

!• The amount and kind of information are preceived as inade- 
quate to reassure union members that: 

a. the advantages of the proposed changes are nec^;>sary and 
important to the company and employees. 

b. the disadvantages of the proposed changes are pade accept- 
able because they are: 
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!• forced by conditions beyond the control of the company 
or union, 

Z. the union employees and the union receive adequate returns 
for what they are rel inquishing. 

Previously announced plans are changed in major ways and the what, 
why, and how of these changes are not examined with union members 
to the extent that union members find the changes believable the 
acceptable. 
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Nadler (1979)f identifies human resource development as having three learning 
areas: improving performance on an individiial's present .job (training); preparing an 
individual for an identified job in the not-too-distant future (education); and 
general growth not related to any specific job (development). Pace (1983)f observes 
that within each of these learning areas* specific choices of training and 
development methods are based on one or more of three different philosophies or 
theories of producing change in human beings— rational* behavioral* and experiential 
as advanced by Bandura (1969)* Each of these approaches has different "learning 
implications and therefore demand that the human resource development practitioner 
adopt the appropriate communication methods for a particular learning area and the 
governing theory. Hitherto, the HRD practitioner engpge adult learners in training, 
education and development in organizations without much attention as to which context 
a particular behavior approach should be used. 

This paper examines the HRD practitioners' cortmunication methods in 
organizations. Specifically, the paper looks at: (1) how an HRD instructor (i.e., 
training, education, and development specialist) adopting the rational, beiiavioral, 
and experiential theories can communicate in training, education, and development 
areas of learning, and (2) the implications of each learning area and approach on 
adult learners* A rational approach to learning tends to be consistent with the 
learning in education; the behavior approach matches the learning in training and 
development; whereas Uie experiental approah typifies the learning also in 
development. 

Because the instructor's theoretical orientation influences what is commtmicated 
to the adult learners, the implications are: (1) In behavioral approach, 
communication is essentially linear; emphasis is on mastery of the subject; the 
instructor is in command. This process establishes a superior-subordinate 
relationship. (2) In cognitive approach, communication climate is supportive as 
learners beliefs and personal meanings interface in the learning situations. (3) 
Experiential learning is collaborative in that it is learner-centered emphasizing 
share d-a*ember ship. It maintains humanistic philosophy by striving f individuals' 
self -actualization and organizational change and growth. 
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Nadler (1979), identifies human resource development as having three learning 
areas: improving performance on an individual's present Job (training); preparing an 
individual for an identified job in the not-too-distant future (education); and 
general growth not related to any specific Job (development). Pace (1983), observes 
that within each of these learning areas, specific choices of training and 
development methods are based on one or more of three different philosophies or 
theories of producin.^ change in human beings~rational, behavioral, and experiential 
as advanced by Bandura (1969). Each of these approaches has different learning 
implications and therefore demand that the human resource development practitioner 
adopt the appropriate communication methods for a particular learning area and the 
governing theory. Hitherto, the HRD practitioner engage adult learners in training, 
education and development in organizations without much attention as to which context 
a particular behavior approach should be used. The ASTD (1983) identifies 15 
different HRD specialists, all of whom instruct, train, consult, manage, et^.; Nadler 
(1980) puts the specialists in three groups— -learning, administrator, and consultant, 
while Pace (1983) sees the specialists as 12. But it is startling to note that there 
is no information designed to help an HRD p:i:actitioner adopt the appropriate 
communication methods for a particular learning area. The ASTD lists what it calls 
"critical competencies" for the specialists. These are intellectual characteristics 
addressing what the practitioner should possess, leaving out which method to use in 
practice. So far, Zenger (1980), notes that the HRD practitioners have relied on 
ineffective teaching methodology. The ability to recognize and select appropriate 
methods for enhancing human resource development is important for individuals and 
organizations... (Pace, 1983). Nadler (1980), points out as he discusses the 
"Instructional strategies for HRD" that if there is the need for learning, then 
whoever is conducting the experience should know how to instruct, and know what 
strategies (methods) are most appropriate for that sitmtion. 

This pap^r attempts to examine the HRD practitioners* communication methods in 
organizations. Due to the intricacy and diversity of the topic, and the brevity of 
the paper, foous is on: (1) how an HRD instructor (i^e., training, education, and 
development specialist) adopting the rational, behavioral, and experiential theories 
can communicate in training, education, and development areas of learning, and (2) 
the implications of each learning area and approach on adult learners. Communication 
methods as used here refers to "the delivery and management of the instruction... the 
instructor in conjunction with the use of media is the delivery method (Kearsley, 
1984)*" The instructor uses print and electronic materials, lecture, buzz group, 
panel discussion, self-study, etc. in teaching or inculcating ideas. Since HRD 
encompasses three learning areas: training, education, and development, some of the 
research questions are: (1) What is learning and how does it occur in those three 
areas? (2) Is instructing and training same? (3) Since training, education, and 
development differ in content, context, and structure, how would the instructor 
communicate, with which theoretical approach? (4) What are the implicat ons for 
practice on adult learners? 
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Learning 



Central to the concept of training, education, and develcpment In HRD Is the 
term learning* Gagne (1985) defines learning as a change In human disposition or 
capability that persists '^ver a period of time and Is not simply ascrlbable to 
processes of growth* Estes (1973) says, "learning always refers to some systematic 
change In behavior or behavioral disposition that occurs as a consequence of 
experience In some specified situation." For cognitive-field psychologists, learning 
Is a change or reorganization of the insights into, or the cognitive structure of, a 
contemporaneous life or situation. That is, it is a change in knowledge, skills 
attitudes, values, or expectations and may or may not be closely related to some 
change in overt behavior. 

These definitions are saying the same thing about learning somewhat; they agree 
that learning denotes change in human tehavlor; persists over time; and it is born 
out of experience. The definitions presuppose that learning is arx organized, 
conscious activity; they are consistent with the HRD activities in training, 
education, and development as Nadler points out. 

LeamdLng according to Bateson, 

(1 ) Denotes change, but the degrees and the tfpea of change may differ, 

(2) Is a communication process, but the degrees aiid the types of communication 
may differ, and 

(3) Involves the mastery of new approaches or solutions to problems. 

However, the learning in training activity is not necessarily the same as in 
education activity, nor can it be equated with that of development component of HRD. 
According to Nadler training includes learning activities that enable the employee to 
perform his or her job; education, learning activities that enable the employee to 
move into a new position; development, learning activities that enable the employee 
to aciiuire conceptual and problem-solving skills, attitudes, and knowledge so as to 
produce a viable and flexible employa^s who can actlvete and guide organizational 
change and renewal. This means that training is short term with effective job 
performance as its goal. Education on the other hand Is long term and for individual 
well-*being; while development is for organizational change and growth. Granted that 
the learning activities in the three HRD components are correct, the question is will 
the HRD practitioners be instmicting or training? 

Instruction and Training 

Green (1974), makes a distinction between training and instructing. In his 
article "A Topology of the Teaching Concept," he states: 

...that instructing necessarily involves a kind of conversation, 
a giving of reasons, evidence, objections and so on,^ it is an 
activity of teaching allied more closely to the acQulsltlon of 
knowledge and belief than to the promotion of habits and modes of 
behavior. Training, on the contrary, has to do with forming 
modes of habit and behavior and less with acquiring knowledge and 
belief. Instructing, in short, is more closely related to the 
quest for understanding. 
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Further, Green (1974) mentions that people can be tralaed to do certain things 
without making any effort to bring them to an understanding of what they do; whereas 
it is logically impossible to instruct someone without at the same time attempting to 
bring him to some understanding. 

In HRD, the term training has become generic for the learning activities that 
transpire in training, education, and development in organizations. To the extent 
that workers or management learning activity taking a lecture stance is inadvertently 
called training session* It is plausible for an instructor to do both training and 
instructing depending on what the assignment is, after all, they are both components 
of teaching. Technically, however, training tantamounts to drill, a learning 
activity hb>ving to do with acquiring skills and forming modes of habit and behavior. 
Instructing on the other hand, assumes a curriculum mode with the acquisition of 
knowledge and belief as the goal. However, as learning activi 'y takes place in the 
three HRD components—training, education, and development, it involves adult 
learners, who may fit into one or two of three philosophies or theories of producing 
change. How would the instructor communicate and with which theoretical approach? 

Behavior Theories that Govern Learning 

If the assumption that learning in training, education, and development is 
different in purpose, context, and content, then an appropriate behavioral modeling 
theoretical approach is very essential. In the learning schools, behav.lorists, 
cognitivists, and humanists r:ach see learning differently. For behaviorists, 
determinism is the sine quo non of learning* Cognitivists believe that what is 
inside of the organism as well as the environment influence learning. Humanists 
focus on the quality of the interpersonal relationship that exists between teacher 
and learner. 

Pace (1983), advances three assumptions about the application of the rational 
(cognitive), behavioral and experiential (humanistic) to training and development: 

1 • A human resource developer using rational theory would sele t strategies 
chat focus on changing beliefs. 

2. The basic premise underlying the behavioral approach to training and 
development is that behaviors occur as a consequence of reinforcements — any 
event that rewards the behavior immediately preceding it. 

3* An experiential approach is based on the premise that people believe what 
they experience; hence experiential training is structured around having 
trainees learn from their experience. 

Since Pace did not indicate which one of these three methods are used specifically 
for the learning in training, education or development, it is assumed that all three 
methods are used in the three learning areas. However, a careful examination of the 
above assumptions made by Pace will indicate: 

(a) that a HRD instructor who uses the rational theory and focuses on changing 
beliefs apparently engages in the learning activity that ocourp» in education 
component of HRD. A rational approach to training and develop men >uilds on the 
powerful effect that beliefs, personal meanings, language, and self-/erbalization 
have on behavior (Pace, 1983). Craighead, Kazdin, and Mahoney (1976) note that 
"individuals respond to ^e in the form of instructions, commands and rules that 

govern h^^^haviorc" Adult learners in organizations paying attention to beliefs, 




personal meanings, language, and self-verbalization are learning more than job 
skills; they are learning for future positions, 

(b) that a HRD instructor who uses the behavioral approach and focuses on 
observable behaviors rather than ways of thinking engafs in learning activity that 
occurs in training and development components of HRD* As Pace (1983) points out, 
three general methods represent the applications of behaviorism in training and 
development: (1) structuring contingencies, (2) simulations, and ('^ modelingc Out 
of these three, modeling is known to be "the most exciting new techn ogy in training 
(Zenger, 1980)"* Organizational development methods frequently ii*/olve structural 
changes in the organization that serve to reduce negative consequences and Increase 
positive consequences. Simulation, otherwise action training is (Odiorne, 1970) 
where adult learners learn from vicarious experience* The point about the 
behaviorism method is that unlike the rational method, learners form modes of habit 
and behavior fx'om the trainer or one acting in behalf of the organization, 

(c) that a HRD instructor who uses the experiential approach is essentially 
doing organizational development. The experiential approach is based on the premise 
that people are most likely to believe their own experience* People change their 
behaviors, it is assumed, by examining their current beliefs in view of their 
reactions to situations in which they experience some significant emotional feelings 
(Pace, 1983)* Experien'**ial learning begins with action; the action is then observed 
with the expectation -chat the same action in similar circumstances would have a 
similar effect; this may, in turn, lead to grasping a general principle that can be 
emp?oyed in situations in anticipation of predicted results (Rich, 1985 )• 
Experiential leazming involves tlv) development of new. plans, HRD practitioners with 
special abilities, and the cooperation of workers and managers* Nevertheless each 
one of these theoretical approaches to learning discussed have communication 
implications on adult learners* 

Implications 

Since learning is a communication process, the ir*«ijruc tor's theoretical 
orientation influences what is communicated to the adult leaxn-ara^ When such is the 
case, the implications are: (1) In behavioral approach, commiriication is essentially 
linear; emphasis is on mastery of the subject; the instructor is in command* This 
process establishes a super ior-su. ^ordinate relationship* (2) In cognitive approach, 
communication climate is supportive as learners beliefs and personal meanings 
interface in the learning situations* (3) Experiential learning is collaborative in 
that it is leamer*-centered, emphasizing shared-membership* It maintains humanistic 
philosophy by striving for individuals' self-actualization and organizational change 
and growth* 

The foregoing list of HRD practice communication implications is by no means 
e:chaustive, or can it be taken for granted* Research is needed to help point out to 
the HRD practitioners especially the instructors the appropriate communication methods 
for a particular learning area and the governing theory — for adult learners to be 
better served* 
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Abstract 

The problem of this research was to establish a research model for job task 
analysis. This job task analysis is to be used as a basis for the development of a 
curriculum model for the education of adult students. In tnis case the field was 
criminal justice. 

The researcher was asked to aneilyze the job task3 involved in police work done 
by entry level police officers. With this job task analysis being later utilized for the 
development of a three hundred hour curriculum. The task analysis was developed 
with two research components, a group process and a field velidation process. 

Of the seven task areas developed by the mocJified Delphi technique there were 
only nominal changes in positions when the field validation was completed, except for 
one area: communications. In this case the group method placed it first in order and 
the field validation last. The dramatic difference in this one task area '^ads to the 
speculation that group process may foster a keener appreciation of communications, or 
the experienced officers that worked on the tasks and the respondents to the survey 
are in different type occupations with law enforcement. This one difference, however, 
was not continued in any of the other task areas and was not found in the ordering of 
the duties within task areas. 

Given the results of this study this analysis does show great promise fo use by 
adult educators when working with jobs, task and duties when the outcomes are 
training models or curriculum models for adults. 
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THE APPLICATION OF A MODIFIED DELPHI 
TECHNIQUE IN JOB TASK ANALYSIS 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 



Lloyd Korhonen, University of Oklahoma 

Introduction 

This job t^k analysis was initiated for the purpose of' examining the 
responsibilities and duties that are incumbent in the role of peace officer. It was 
decided that a complete examination would lead to better and more timely training of 
•^^ginning officers in the State of Oklahoma. The Council for Law Enforcement 
i.ducatic.1 and Training is mandated to provide such training to all officers within their 
first year of service. It was intended that this analysis enhance that training process 
\ and add validity to the training venture. 

Modified Delphi Techniques 

This component utilized fifteen selected police officers from the State of 
Oklahoma. The fifteen officers were dJ ied into three groups. Each of the groups 
worked independently during the initial Stages of job task development. We utilized a 
time/task method* The individual groups defined tasks and duties by using one-half 
hour blocks of time that covered an entire eight hour shift period. The results of that 
time/task analysis were combined during open large group disucssions. Where 
consensus could be reached that process took precedence. Where consdnsus could not 
be reached a numerical ranking system was utilized. Both the task area and duty 
development within task areas were derived in the same tvo stage manner. 

The selection of the job task analysis team was a critical factor in the total job 
task analysis process, as the individuals selected would provide the initial validation 
procedure. 

Criteria for Selection of Task Team Members 

1. Experienced first line officers - Individuals who have had recent field 
experience. (This v/as defined as within the last three years) 

2. Articulate but not argumentative - Although this is a difficult criterion to 
define, we were able to communicate this factor and the selection 
reflected that careful selection. 

3. Hard workers - The initial jc*^ task analysis process is a difficult period. It 
took concentrated work in two long three-day sessions to complete the 
process. 

Ability to be Released for Short Periods - We needed to have blocks of 
time t\ it were uninterrupted. The participants worked, ate and lived in 
the same environment for six days. 
The first process that each of the groups completed was to define a "typical day" 
in the life of a first-line peace officer. All education and training professionals are 
well aware that there may not be a typical day, but each of the groups were consistent 
in their analysis. We utilized the time/task method. Each of the groups defined duties 
and tasks by using one-half hour blocks of time that covered the entire shift period. In 
other words, what did the officer do from 8:00 AM to ^;00 PM on a typical day. This 
process was important to clarify and define the roie. 
Definitions 

Ail the terms utilized in this process were evolved by the Delphi participants. 
This was important in order to establish clarity. 

Duty : A large segment of work performed by an individual. A distinct, major 
activity within a vocation. A duty consists of several related tasks. Some police 
duties: accident investigation, patrol work, investigate crimes. 
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Group Tasks/Duties Nee ded 
In order to establish order out of the individual tasks and duties, it was necessary 
to group them under broad task areas. This process took great care and discussion. 
Clearly some duties and tasks are evident in more than one task area. Seven task 
areas were finally defined: 

PATROL ! 'Those duties involving the enforcement of laws and civil 

liberties, and the protection of life and property through 
active community intervention*" 

SAFETY ; 'Those duties that tend to promote the physical and emotional 

safety of officers and the public." 

CO M M UNICA TIONS ; 'Those duties that involve effective communication within the 

law enforcement community and between law enforcement 
and the public." 

ADMINISTRATION : "Those o'uties involving application and compliance with inter 

and intra agency policies, regulations, reports, records, and 
laws." 

HUMAN RELATIONS : 'Those duties that tend to promote proactive individual 

interaction between law enforcement and the communixy.* 

INVESTIGATIONS : "Those duties that involve technical and personal skills 

required in successful examination and disposition of civil, 
criminal, and traffic cases." 

LAW : 'Those duties involving the lawful application of statutory law, 

constitutional law, and criminal procedure, within the police 
context." 

• Thes t'u^k areas were defined and redefined by the task analysis team to take 
into account the many duties that were involved in each task. An important 
modification of the Delphi process was to add measures that could be statistically 
handled* this was done by asking that each of the groups rank order task areas, and 
later duties in terms of criticality and frequency. This process was evolved to solve an 
initial problem of deciding the importance of items. In this analysis frequency (how 
often is the task or duty performed) and c riticality (how important is that task or duty) 
are given equal weight, ne rank ordering of these items became the combined score 
of both measures. 

The job task team developed seven task areas that are a part of the role of a 
first line peace officer. They also evolved eighty of their duties that are a part of 
these seven task areas. Through consensus and numerical ranking they ordered these 
task areas and duties. The job task team ranked the tasks in the following order: 
1. Commuications; 2. Patrol; 3. Law; ^. Investigations; 5. Safety; 6. Human 
Pdations;7. Administration. 
Field Validation 

he results of the job task analysis were sent to all police agencies in the State 
of Oklahoma in survey form. Of the total of ^91 surveys sent, 305 were . c^turned for a 
total return of sixty-two percent, this brief paper does not allow space for the 
publication of that survey. 

The survey contained the task area and duties developed by the task team. 
These task areas, and duties within task areas, were randomly reordered to prevent 
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guiding the respondents. A five point Likert scale was utilized to analyze both 
"criticality" (how critical is the task to success on the job) and 'frequency" (how often 
is the task performed). For each of the duties there was a potential for a total of ten 
points, fi/e for "criticality" and five for "frequency." Means of all items were 
analyzed for a total mean for each duty for drticality, frequency^ and total item 
mean. The seven task areas and eighty-three duties were rank ordered by analysis of 
the total mean responses and T tests where appropriate. Three types of analysis were 
developed; a comparison of city and county responses, a comparison of ten geographic 
regions, and a total population analysis. The results of the survey were statistically 
analyzed and compared to the modified Delphi Technique. 

Analysis of Task Areas by Task Force Results 
and State Validation Results 





State Validation Rank Order 


Task Force Rank Order 








M 






M 


1. 


Law 


7.770 


1. 


Communications 


129.29 


2. 


Patrol 


7.619 


2. 


Patrol 


127.77 


3, 


Safety 


7.333 


3. 


Law 


122.50 




Investigations 


7.26? 




Investigations 


119.*7 


5, 


Administration 


7.252 


5. 


Safety 


1H.92 


6. 


Human Relations 


7.115 


6. 


Human Relations 


ll*./5 


7. 


Communications 


6.9*7 


7. 


Administration 


110.58 




Note: The means 


of each group 


were 


derived from different 


data. The 



numerical differences inthe sclaes are of no significance. 



The results of the survey indicated that the rank order was only significantly 
different in one area: Communications. In this one area the task team ranked it first 
and the field validation last. This is a rather unusual finding. It m.ay well be that the 
group process enhances the understanding and appreciation of communications. All 
other task areas, although ordered somewhat differently, were not noticeably out of 
line.' 

Results of Field Validation 

For the purposes of analysis, the field validation process took precendence over 
>e tcisk team results. This is due to the reliability of a sample of over three hundred 
;sponses. This was necessary, in us case, due to the legal ramifications of peace 
officer training. Tb^ validity of the results might easily be used in legal actions. In 
order to satisfy questions of regional or jurisdictional difference, two additional 
anrlyses were completed. The state was divided into ten geographic areas. An 
analysis of these ten geographic areas might provide better regional education. The 
last analysis was one of jurisdiction: city, county, other (including s^ate agencies). 

The analysis by region produces some very Interesting results. The analysis 
showed that tho regions enjoy much more similarity than difference. In other ,'*ords, 
they seem to analyze problems in the same way, however, there were two exceptions 
to this conclusion. In region seven (Oklahoma City Area) there were much higher 
ratings for communications and administration and lower ones for investigations and 
human relations. This may be due to the larger departments needs in an urban area. It 
may, also, be due to the fact that in these areas the survey respondents have more of 
these duties. 

The second exception is clearly a p'^ographic one. The rural regions of the state 
indicate a much higher rank order for investigations. This probably shows that in 
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TASK AREA COMPARISON 
BY JURISDICTION 
(City, County, Other) 



Communication Administration Human Investinatio r Law Patrol Safety 

Relations 

Municipal CC 3.738 AC 3.868 HC 3.830 IC 3.982 LC «.|97 PC k.209 SC *.{12 

(N-206) CF 3.206 AF 3.307 HF 3.287 IF 3.337 LF 3.602 PF 3.388 SF 3.317 

C (6.903) A (7.210) H (7.117) I (7.399) L (7.839) P (7.797) S, (7.029) 

(RMK) 7 5 6 « I 2 3 



County CC 3.705 AC 3.908 HC 3.836 IC 3.912 LC 0.010 PC 3.910 SC 3.923 

(N-33) CF ^.327 AF 3.370 HF 3.330 IF 3.068 LF 3.306 PF 3.«38 SF 3.22S 

C (7.032) A (7.319) H (7.370) 1 (7.380) L (7.360) P (7.352) S (7.152) 

(RANK) 7 2 « 3 I J* 6 



Other CC 3.736 AC 3.802 HC 3.760 IC 3.938 LC 0.150 PC 0.063 

(N-25) CF 3.200 AF 3.198 HF 3.106 IF 3.156 LF 3.518 PF 3.200 

C (6.976) A (7.000) H (6.865) I (7.110) L (.'.673) P (7.308) 

(RANK) 6 5 7 3 1 2 



'Significant Difference 
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smaller departments this is a more widely recognized area of concern, or, possibly 
because smaller departments use their patrol personnel as generalists. 

The last analysis performed was to determine whether there existed any 
differences by jurisdiction* In this analysis a city/county/other designation was used. 
For purposes of this analysis only city and county will be discussed because the "other" 
failed to produce an adequate number of responses for proper analysis. It would be 
proper to use the "other" category, understanding that the strengtli of response is 
much lower, tee table) 

Only one significant difference was found in this analysis. In the area of Patrol 
there was a significant difference between county and city. City respondents rated it 
second and county fifth. The magnitude of the difference accounts for its 
significance. 

Even t'^">ugh no other significant areas emerged, two other trends were dearly 
established. The county respondents rated administration as the second highest 
concern and safety as the next to last concern. The city respondents placed 
administration fifth and safety third. This is a similar finding to some in the regional 
analysis. 

Conclusions/Implications 

The importance of this type of study to adult and community education is 
evident. It provides a methodology to be used with agencies, business and industry and 
economic development units of state government* Adult and community education 
professionals are being asked to provide; expertise into elements of job training and job 
performance. Without some guided method this process is difficult, if not impossible 
to complete. In this case, law enforcement, it demanded other requirements that were 
necessary due to the legal process. The use of a modified delphi technique for both 
group process and field validation shows promise for providing necessary data for 
training activities. 

As a result '^f this study the curriculum ic being completely rewritten to conform 
to the results. A secondary and not unimportant factor is that out of all respondents 
only one felt that this process was not both needed and effective. 
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ABSTRACT 



The Americanization movement was an attempt to- speed up 
the assimilation of immigrants because of fears regarding their 
loyalty. Its leaders, Frances Keller and Peter Roberts, sought 
to use educational means to secure the allegiance of adult 
iipmigrants. Although they were motivated by concern for the 
plight of the immigrant, Kellor and Roberts did not consider 
whether immigrants desired to participate in Americanization 
programs. In contrast, Jane Addams and Grace Abbott approached 
assimilation as a sociological process that contributed to the 
immigrnnts' feeling of dislocation. They knew that adult 
immigrants could not avoid certo.in changes if they were- to cope 
with life in the United States. Furthermore, until immigrants 
could participate in the political process, they would be 
unable to confront the social problems which most affected 
them. The conflict over the nature of assimilation reflects a 
difference of opinion over the role of education in the life 
of the adult immigrant — for Xellor and Roberts education 
would eliminate the distinction between immigrant and native- 
born, while for Addams and Abbott it ;.as a preliminary step 
toward the solution of a complex social problem. 
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AMERICANIZATION AND ASSIMILATION; 



1910-1920 



Assimilation is the process by which immigrants exchange 
the culturally determined behavior patterns of their own society 
for those of the society in which they reside. Assimilation is 
not an inevitable result of migration; according to Webster ' s 
Taird New international Dicicionary (197C), the alternative is 
acculturation, *'a process of intercultural borrowing" that re- 
sults in "new and blended patterns" (p. 3). This type of 
melting pot theory has not usually been characteristic of the 
conscious response of American society to large-^cale immigra- 
tion, however appropriate it may seem as an after-the-fact de- 
scription of the effects of immigration. Assimilation has often 
been associated with schooling; this is especially true during 
periods of crisis when demands are made upon immigrant groups 
for an accelerated process of assimilation. Americanization is 
simply another term for this same process. It is by definition 
an educational movement that seeks to produce a more complete 
assimilation in a shorter period than would be the case if only 
more informal means were employed* Since many immigrants tend 
to be young adults, Americanization becomes a movement concerned 
with providing educational services to aduitis. 

One such crisis was the period around America's entry 
into World War I. The Americanization movement was a response 
to the large number of Southern and Eastern European immigrants 
and a perceived crisis regarding their loyalty and patriotism. 
Although it is often characuerized as a short-lived product of 
wartime hysteria, the Americanization movement was part of a 
wider movement to improve the conditions under which immigrants 
lived. That is to say, Americanization must be seen as an aspect 
of Progressivism. According to Hofstadter (1955), only a minor- 
ity of Progressives thought that the new immigrants were innately 
inferior to the earlier Anglo-Saxon immigrants (p. 179). How- 
ever, he does see the typical Progressive as torn by feelings 
of ambiguity as "the old nativist ... prejudice is held in check 
by a strenuous effort of mind and will...." produced by an admir- 
ation for "the courage of the immigrant, the reality of his hard- 
ships, [and] the poignancy of his deracination" (p. 181). 
Wiebe (1967) has tried to make sense out of this paradoxical 
combination of pr^^judice =ind pity by viewing the process of 
Americanization through assimilation ad a kind of rite of passage 
for immigrants. Once they had been Americanized they would be 
able to participate in a political process that would lead to 
amelioration of their living conditions: "Through a curriculum 
rich in civics and through classes for adults . . . , the schools 
would facilitate the arrival of Social Rational ,ty preparing 
the nation for a higher civilization" (p. 157). 

This paper will contrast the views on assii. ilatioii of two 
leaders of the Americanization movement, Frances Kellor and 
Peter Roberts, with those of two sectlement workers strongly 
identified with the cause of immigrant welfare and Progressive 
reform, Jane Addams and Grace Abbott. The supporters 
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of Americanization believed that assimilation as an educational 
objective for adult immigrants was a cure for the temporary 
dislocations caused by uhe arrival of large numbers of immi- 
grants, while the critics of this approach did not deny that 
assimilation was taking place or even that it should take place. 
Ra'v .ler they viewed it as a process that brought with it certain 
harmful side effects. They sought to control and to slow down 
the process since they saw it as disruptive of family life and 
a source of intergenerational conflict. Rather than being a 
solution, assimilation was another of the immigrants' problems. 

Frances Kellor with her usual zeal defined assimilation as 
the "indistinguishable incorporation of the races into the sub- 
stance of American life" (1919, p. 285). Obviously she was 
influenced by the patriotic fervor and the t^tal involvement 
that marked the war effort, but the 'groundwork had been laid 
earlier. Progressive reform called for self sacrifice on the 
part of the reformer as well as an increased role for govern- 
ment. When she called for the total recreation of American 
society, she had in mind a kind ot gigantic outpouring of volun- 
tary effort under the umbrella of a consciously articulated 
and well-fun''cJd publicy: "Nation building is to be in the future 
a deliberate formative process" (1919. p. 285). There is al- 
ways in Kellor a tension between calling for extreme public 
effort and government coercion, and one is often not sure when 
she has tipped in favor of the latter. Discrimination against 
immigrants in housing and employment was condemned without 
calling for specific remedies, but when it came to attempting 
to influence the distribution of immigrants, she was in favor 
of strong measures by all levels of government (1911, pp. 4-8). 
It would be a- mistake to attribute to her a desire for modern 
civil-rights legislation, bwt it would be equally wrong to say 
that she favored a government-sponsored rese^ tlement or reloca- 
tion policy. The Progressive mind did not think in terms of 
the types of government actions common in more recent times. 
Rather. Kellor stated the policies which she believed would 
promote assimilation and sought to mobilize popular support 
in order to make them effective. 

Peter Roberts also promoted assimilation as a solution 
to the difficulties faced by immigrants in coping with American 
society. He condemned the actions of those immigrant leaders 
whom he saw as oricjnted toward the policies of their native 
countries rather than the United States (1913, p. 84). His 
target was a composite of the padrone, labor-gang boss, com- 
pany storekeeper, saloon keeper, and money lender! Of course, 
anyone who had a financial stake in preserving ignorance of 
American customs among the immigrants was a natural target of 
the Progressive reformer, but Roberts went beyond merely 
pecuniary motives. He saw the "un-American leader" as a bar 
to the assimilation of his followers; hence his concern that 
organizations of the foreign-born should be under the direction 
of leaders committed to the principles of Americanism, that is 
to say, assimilation '1920, p. 147).. Roberts demonstrated the 
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influence of the ideals of Progressive reform on the American- 
ization movement. As a true reformer, he believed that, given 
the proper motivation, education could lead gradually to funda- 
mental change. Roberts saw the immigrants as unsuited to Amer- 
ican industrial society in their present state. However, he 
was not willing to forget about them or to exclude them. 
Rather, he saw them as "plastic and capable of being molded 
into the standards of American manhood" (1913, p. 95). Assimila- 
tion would not be easy or quick, but it could be cvccomplished . 

A quite different approach to assimilation was taken by 
Jane Addams and Grace Abbott. They saw it as a social process 
that operated independently of the efforts of adult educators 
and settlement workerr to further or to hinder it. Furthermore, 
it was not seen as completely desirable; the growing generation 
gap between adult immigrants and their native-born children was 
viewed as a contributory element to the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency in immigrunt communi'.ies . Balanced against the 
negative aspect of assimilation was the desire of settlement 
workers to help immigrants adapt to life in an industrial society. 
This called for active intervention on the part of settlement 
workers in their role as adult educators. Their goal was the 
restoration of the traditional family structure as a bridge over 
the temporary dislocations caused by life in the United States. 
This would enable the immigrant family as a cohesive unit to 
taJ'3 the necessary steps in making the transition from rural- 
agricultural to urban-industrial life. The most positive aspect 
of assimilation was the incorporation of the immigrant commu- 
nity into the American political process, leading to social 
and political reform and a diminishing of the gap in living 
standards between foreign-born and native-bora. Assimilation 
could mean equality, and Addams and Abbott vsre both of the 
opinion that elimiv^ating cultural differences was less impor- 
tant, than eliminating political ones. 

Grace Abbott led an attack against the most basic form 
of prejudice against immigrants, the dislike of differences: 
"No one of us really sees any dang** in the use of black bread 
instead of white, or in wearing a hUawl instead of a hat" 
(1910, p. 381). She knew that the jutward customs which children 
could easily disregard were valuable props in the structure of 
immigrant family life. She also knew that these customs would 
Gooner or later give way and that educators had ^ ^re important 
things to teach, ona of them being the principles of citizen- 
ship and the "political machinery by which we attempt to put 
into practice our republican principles" (1910, p. 379). As a 
good Progressive, Abbott shared the belief that government 
action motivated by an enlightened citizenry could provide 
solutions to the problems of uncontrolled economic development. 
She expected citizenship education for immigrants to expand 
the Progressive constituency by creating an electorate capable 
of taking a disinterested view of political issues: "With the 
immigrant properly initiated into citizenship, we should be 
able to trust our good government organization to see that a 
non-partisan statement of the issues reaches him before an 
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election" (1910, p. 383)* Abbott saved her strongest condem- 
nation for those who would attempt to distort this process. 
She decried the overemphasis on linguistic unity and the "co- 
ercive and vindictive" activities associated with the Amer- 
icanization movement in at le^st some places (1920, p.3). 
She did not want the extremist wiii^ of the Americanization 
movement to set up a superficial ideal of the American, one 
based on clothing, food, and manners instead of one based on 
her ideal of Progressive reform. 

Perhaps the most ambiguous and uncertain attitude toward 
assimilation was displayed by Jane Addams. She shared Abbott's 
belief that it was an inevitable process, but her awareness of 
the history and culture of the homelands of the immigrants caused 
more than a tinge of regret when she saw immigrants exchange 
ideals and values built on centuries of tradition for a crude 
and superficial materialism. Addams (1910) felt that too many 
immigrants shared the American admiration of wealth regardless 
of how it was obtained; "This tendency upon the part of older 
immigrants to lose the amenities of European .life without sharing 
those of America has often been deplored" (p. 171). She knew 
that readjustments had to be made, particularly since immigrant 
parents faced the necessity of raising children who rapidly 
became Americanized, at least as far as language, dress, and 
manners. What she sought was a kind of modus vivendi between 
the modernism of the young and the traditionalism of the old, 
"to preserve and keep whatever of value their past life con- 
tained and to bring them in contact with a better type of 
Americans" (p. 169). 

The lessons of history for the present must be drav;n 
from the context of historical events themselves. It is not 
possible to judge the past without asking how the standards of 
judgement have been arrived at. Frances Kellor has few admirers 
today, but that is because it is no longer possible to draw 
a distinction between the force of public opinion and the force 
of government action with respect to "the treatment of minorities. 
Was Kel'^or naive to believe that immigrants were free to de- 
cide whether or noc. to participate in Americanization programs 
when their jobs were on the line? This is a relevant issue 
today when we consider issues surrounding the mandatory schooling 
of adults. Perhaps modern zealots of adult education will 
commit the same errors. Unlike Kellor who was primarily a 
public-relations expert, Peter Roberts was an educator who 
made a major contribution to the methodology of the teaching 
of convers -itional English with his lessons drawn from the every- 
day lives of adults. In addition, Roberts was a keen observer 
of the living conditions of immigrants and of their isolation 
from the raihstream of American life. To observe a problem is 
by no means to solve it, and Roberts was certainly overly optiip- 
istic in his expectations of the effects of learning English on 
the overall living conditions of immigrants. Although schooling 
has been given increased responsibilities, education is not a 
panace :fhen political action is required. 
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A useful corrective to Roberts can be found in the 
work of Addams and Abbott. They knew that family structure, 
living conditions, economic exploitation, and feelings of power- 
lessness were all elements that influenced the educational 
needs of adult immigrants and that education wao only one 
element of a complex response to a major social problem. 
Furthermore, they attempted to mobilize the immigrant community 
in order to challenge the prejudices and preconceptions of the 
wider community. In pcirt this was a pragmatic decision; the 
immigrant community would be unable to obtain a response to 
the problems it faced unless it could organize and mobilize 
itself in such a way as to participate in the political process. 
For Addams and Abbott, assimilation meant acceptance by the 
immigrants of their new identity as Americans, including the 
acknowledgment of the common values held by all immigrant groups. 
Even Jane Addam's romantic attachment to classical Gree* and 
Roman culture Was mainly a device to improve the sense of self- 
worth of those groups. This is an approach to the education of 
adult immigrants that remains valid; it is based on the integra- 
tion of immigrants into the political and economic aspects of 
American society and the preservation of the sense of self-worth 
and self-identity which derives from their own cultural traditions. 
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Abstract 



The purpose of the study was to assist organizations using 
the assessment center method to increase the number of individ- 
uals having high levels of requisite skills and qualities to fill 
supervisory and managerial positions by identifying factors which 
influenced assessees* extents of follow-up on post-assessment 
center developmental recommendations* 

The study examined 22 factors which were expected to have 
some bearing on the degree to which assessment center 
participants followed up on post-assessment center developmental 
recommendations • Data were gathered from 299 participants 
through a questionnaire and through audits of existing assessment 
center files... The dependent variable, extent of follow-up on 
post-assessment center developmental recommendations, was 
measured by calculating the mean of individual ratings of three 
trained assessors using a 1 to 5 scale of participants* 
descriptions of post-assessment follow-up on developmental 
recommendations and then compared to each factor using a 
loglinear model and chi-square test statistic to measure the 
degrees of association. 

Of the nine factors seen as significant, three are not 
controllable by the corporation or the assessment center (age, 
level of formal education, desire to attend the assessment 
center) , five evolve following participation of which only two 
can be influenced by the corporation (support from the 
organization, support from the supervisor/manager) , and one can 
be influenced by the assessment center administrator (logicalness 
of recommendations) . 
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ASSESSMENT CENTERS AND ADULT LEASNERS: 
FACILITATING POST-ASSESSMFNT DEVELOPMENT 



The selection and development of management personnel is 
crucial to most organizations. Managerial and supervisory 
personnel with appropriate competence are generally unavailable 
to the same extent as personnel for the more routine production 
cr service jobs. A good deal of time and money is spent by 
organizations to locate and develop capable management personnel. 

The literature is replete with studies relating to 
supervisory and management selection^ development^ succession 
planning^ and related topics. Such publications as T raining and 
Development Journal y Personnel Journal ^ Academy of Management 
Review ' y and Personnel Administrator are common sources of 
articles on the relative shortage of competent management 
personnel. 

The assessment center method is one method by which 
organizations locate and develop employees to fill supervisory 
and managerial ppsitions (Adler^ 1978; Byham^ 1979; Cohen^ 1974; 
Kemmer^ 1982) . Perhaps because of its success / the assessment 
center method had been dissected for analysis by a great many 
researchers representing several major fields of study. 
According to George C. Thornton III and William C. Byham (1982)^ 

There is..*a lesson to be learned from 
the high * ofess'onal standards evidenced 
by a^ssecsment center proponents. The 
assessment center method has been sub - 
jected CO more research .and professional 
scrutiny than any other personnel prac- 
tice . Because of hxgh quality research 
and generally positive results / the de- 
velopment of standards for assessment 
center operations ^ and widespread self- 
monitoring to ensure compliance with 
proven practices^ there are good pros- 
pects for continued validity of the 
method. (p. 391 - emphasis added) 

This r.tudy examined the effect of the assessment center and 
other pre--- and post-assessment aspects on cniployees' levels of 
follow-up on assessment center developmental .veccmmendations. 
'rhe study research qtiestions were: 

General Question — "What factors influence the extent to 
which an individual follows up on developmental recommenda- 
tions made following his/h.^r participation in an assessment 
center?" 
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Specific Question #1 — "To what degree are pre-assessment 
factors related to the extent to which an individual 
follows up on post-assessment center developmental recom- 
mendations?" 

Specific Question #2 — "To what degree are factors 
associated with the assessment center and feedback pro- 
cess related to the extent to which an individual follows 
up on post-assessment center developmental recommenda- 
tions?" 

Specific Question #3 — "To what degree are 
post-assessment factors related to the extent to which 
an individual follows up on post-assessment center 
developmental recommendations?" 

The study, which concluded in 1986, involved participants in 
an assessment center implemented by a large manufacturing 
organization to select and develop individuals for the position 
of first-line supervisor ("foreman") in the manufacturing 
function. Of the 352 individuals who had been assessed, 335 were 
still accessible for the study; each of the 335 subjects was 
mailed a 13-item questionnaire asking for perceptions of various 
parts of the assessment center experience. A total of 300 
(89.6%) of the population returned completed questionnaires of 
which all but one were useable* The data gathered, along with 
data in existing assessment center files, were correlated with 
the dependent variable (ratings of post-assessment follow-up on 
developmental recommendations) using a loglinear model and 
chi-square test statistic. 

Of the 22 factors examined (See Figure 1), nine had a 
significant relationship to the dependent variable, the extent to 
which an individual follows up on post-assessment center 
developmental recommendations. Three of the significant factors 
were factors not controlled by the corporation or the assessment 
center (age, formal education, desire to attend the assessment 
center) . Five of the significant factors are those that evolve 
following assessment center participation of which only two can 
be influenced by the corporation (support from the organization, 
support from the supervisor/manager) . Only one factor was found 
to be controllable by the assessment center administrator 
(logicalness of recoimnendauions) . 

The assessment center method has obvious importance for an 
organization; however, the method also has considerable potential 
as a learning vehicle for an employee. A major conclusion of the 
study is that a significant factors were all of a facilitating 
nature, i.e., low levels of post-assessment development were 
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Figures 1 . 



Factors Examined and Their Significance 

Pre-assessment Factors Probability 

a* Age at assessment .0418* 

b* Seniority at assessment .423 9 

c. Formal education level .0160* 

d. Job grade (organizational level) at assessment .6383 

e. Sex .9906 

f. Desire to attend the assessment center .0186* 

g. Desire for the target job .1453 



During-assessment Factors 

a. Rating of overall potential to succeed in target job .0805 



b. Realism of assessment exercises .5887 

c* Acceptability of time delay to feedback .1186 

d. Sensitivity of individual delivering feedback .4853 

e. Appropriateness of time spent delivering and 

discussing feedback .3157 

f. Credibility of individual delivering feedback .3706 

g. Relevance of feedback to job dimensions .45 98 

h. Logicalness of recommendations .0087* 



Post-assessment Factors 



a. Perceived support from the organization .0001* 

b. Perceived support from the supervisor/manager .0011* 

c. Perceived support from co-workers .3488 

d. Perceived support from family members .0105* 

e. Perceived support from friends .2255 

f. Likelihood of achieving target job .0001 

g. Post-assessment desire for target job .0081* 



*Significant factor. 
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associated with all levels of the factors while high levels of 
post-assessment development were only seen with high levels of 
the factors. The exception to this is the factor of "Age at 
Assessment" which was^ as anticipated^ inversely related to the 
dependent variable. 

It is recommended that organizations wishing to help their 
employees learn to facilitate the process by: (a) offering 
financial and other organizational support^ e.g.^ a tuition 
assistance program coupled with guidelines for managers to follow 
in making learning opportunities available on and off the job^ 
(b) insuring that the developmental recommendations yielded by 
the assessment center and discussed with the participant be 
logically tied to the skills and qualities needing improvement 
and by clarifying the links with the assessee^ and (c) making 
information available to participants prior to their assessment 
regarding such things as the origin of the assessment center 
process^ the general design of the actual assessment center and 
how results are used. 
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Abstract 



The conditions and situational contexts in which many continuing 
education organizations operate (e*g., dynamic environments, 
resource dependency and insecurity, and the use of informal 
approaches to needs assessment) suggest they can benefit greatly 
from the implementation of a formal system of environmental 
scanning. A five-step process is proposed for analyzing external 
environments, and a crisis prevention analysis model is presented 
to assess the internal environments of both continuing education 
organizations and their parent agencies. 




Conceptualizing an Environmental Scanning Process for 
Continuing Education Organizations 

Introduction 

The external and internal environments of most continuing 
education organizations are currently being affected by a myriad 
of social and economic transformations, e.g. , techuological 
advances, social interventions , socio-cul tural reactions and 
socio- structural changes (Martin , 1986) , that can portend both 
problems and opportunities* As open systems which receive the 
resources needed for development from the external environments in 
which they interact, the growth of continuing education 
organizations is primarily contingent on their abilities to: 
obtain inputs from the environment (e#g#, money, clients, 
information, staff, facilities, and instructional material); 
organize and process these inputs; and produce outputs in the form 
of educated adult clients (Beder, 1978) • 

Although continuing education organizations cannot control 
the social and economic transformations which impact on their 
service delivery capacities, they can establish and implement a 
formal environmental scanning system. Such a system, could be 
designed to identify and forecast critical emerging issues, 
events, or trends (both external and internal to, the organization) 
and their interrelationships which enable the development of 
images of possible future environments within which the 
organization may function. 

The Need for An Environmental Scanning System 

The conditions and situational contexts in which many 
continuing education organizations operate, suggest they can 
benefit greatly from the implementation of a formal system of 
environmental scanning • 

Dynamic Environments 

Many continuing education organizations exist in dynamic 
environments. In such environments, new educational pressures 
continuously create new educational needs. As new programs are 
developed to meet these needs, more and different resources are 
required, and new sources of resource supply must be found. Also, 
the stability of an environment affects competition and 
cooperation (Beder, 1978). In stable environmen::s there is a 
tendency for organizations to achieve domain consensus, whereas, 
in dynamic environments organizational domains shift in reaction 
to environmental pressures, and domain conflict replaces domain 
consensus . 
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Resource Dependency and Resource Insecurity 

The development of adult education agencies is constrained by 
two important factors: resource dependency and resource insecurity 
(Beder, 1978). Both factors must be overcome before substantial 
development can occur. Nearly all adult education organizations 
are actually subunits of organizations for whom adult education is 
a complementary and subordinate function rather than the 
predominate one. In times of organizational expansion, additional 
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resources are generally allocated to predominate functions, and in 
times of organizational retraction complementary functions are the 
first to experience a reduction in resources. 

Use of Informal Approaches to Needs Assessment 
Many administrators of continuing education organizations 
rely on informal approaches to collecting and analyzing data 
concerning the external environment. For example, in a national 
study of university-based continuing professional education in 
five fields, Knox (1982) found t^-at: informal communications were 
used with primary clientele groups for both needs assessment and 
marketing; informal contact with members of professional 
associations wore primary sources of ideas about potential CPE 
activities; planning committees were used sparingly; and the use 
of reaction forms at the conclusion of CPE activities was fairly 
wide-spread . 

Scanning the External and Internal Environments 
Morrison (1987) defined environmental scanning as the 
systematic collection of external information in order to (1) 
lessen the randomness of information flowing into the organization 
and (2) provide early warnings for managers of changing external 
conditions. He suggests an environmental scanning system has four 
objectives: 

1. detecting scientific, technical, economic, social, and 
political interactions and other elements important to 
the organization . 

2. defining the potential threats, opportunities, or 
potential changes for the organization implied by those 
events . 

3. promoting a future orientation in management and 
st^f f . 

4. alerting management and staff to trends which are 
converging, diverging, speeding up, slowing down, or 
interacting . 

A System for Scanning the External Environment 

The process for scanning the external environment, suggested 
by Morrison (1987) has been modified into a five-step process for 
analyzing the external environments of continuing education 
organizations • 

Committee Development 

An individual should be appointed to lead a sub-committee of 
volunteer scanners (i.e., staff or advisory committee members) who 
already meet at a regularly scheduled time and place for an 
existing meeting (e.g., a staff meeting). The chair would assign 
information sources to each scanner and would be responsible for 
collecting and filing scanning abstracts. The sub-committee would 
use the occasion of their regular meetings to sort, sift and 
evaluate the significance of the abstracts. Each meeting would 
end with additions to the trend or event collection and perhaps 
with updated information on trends and events already in the 
col lection. 
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Taxonomy Development 

The trends and events identified in the initial sub-committee 
meeting may be used to develop a rough draft of a scanning 
taxonomy. This taxonomy should allow every possible item 
resulting from the scanning process to be classified. For 
example, Morrison (1987) notes that the United Way environmental 
scanning taxonomy has a file code (e.g., S-1 , S-2, etc), a 
corresponding file name (e.g., Population Size/Composition, 
Population Migration/Mobility, etc.) and a category for related 
subjects (e.g., U.S. Population Growth/Size, Aging Population, or. 
Regional Migration, Rural/Urban Movement, etc.). An electronic 
filing system should be utilized to facilitate storage, review, 
referral and updating of abstracts. 

Identification of Literature Sources and Data Bases 
The chairperson and the committee should identify, list, and 
prioritize literature sources and data bases that regularly 
include information vital to the continuing education 
organization. This effort should seek to develop a diverse list 
of sources which include major newspapers, magazines, journals, TV 
and radio programs, and conferences covering a variety of areas 
(e.g., social/demographics, technology, economics, politics, 
etc.). Scanners should be assigned specific materials for regular 
review and analysis. 

Training in the Preparation and Reporting of Abstracts 
Scanners should be provided orientation and training in 
scanning and reporting information from their assigned information 
sources via abstracts. Morrison (1987) suggests the abstracts 
should be written in three sections: a one-half page 
(single-spaced type) summary of the facts discussed in the 
information source; an implications section listing emerging issues 
suggested by the information source, a description of future 
events resulting from trends, and/or an identification of 
stakeholders; and speculation about the item^s potential for 
affecting other facets of the social economic environment and/or 
the continuing education organization. 

Sub-Committee Meetings 

The scanning sub-committee should meet on an established 
schedule to process the new abstracts. In preparation for this 
meeting the chair should receive the abstracts in advance and 
segregate them according to subject area. Each member of the 
sub-committee should be assigned a particular packet of abstracts 
to review in detail. All members should read the entire selection 
of abstracts received, but should come to the meeting with a new 
list of trends and potential issues derived from those abstracts 
in their packet. They should examine how these trends and issues 
relate to or conflict with other trend areas identified 
previously. The end result of this meeting should be a list and 
brief description of the trends, possible events, and emerging 
issues that either: appear important to monitor; require an 
immediate response? or require greater in-depth analysis by the 
continuing education organization • 
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Scanning the Internal Environment 
The immediate environment of continuing education 
organizations includes both the environment of the parent agency 
and the internal environment of the continuing education 
organization. The parent agency often develops a framework of 
ruleS; regulations, and goals, within which the continuing 
education organization must operate. Within the immediate 
environment, the continuing education organization's financial 
situation, history, staff, and leadership contribute to its 
ability to manage change. 

Hoverland et al. (1986) suggest a Crisis Prevention Analysis 
(CPA) model that can be adapted for use by continuing education 
organizations to assess the perceptions of their sub-unit 
administrators toward both the core areas of the continuing 
education organization and related areas in the parent agency. 
The model was designed to force administrators to go through the 
process of critically looking at various aspects of the 
organization's operations. It provides a focus and structure for 
managers to analyze the strengths and weaknesses of the four major 
areas of most institutions which include Fiscal, Faculty and Staff 
(i.e.. Personnel), Support Functions, and Goals and Attitudes. 
Each element of each area (category) assessed should be rated on a 
four point scale. The ratings of Inadequate, Poor, Satisfactory, 
and Good, would be assigned values of 1,2,3,4, respectively. In 
implementing the model, the authors suggest more than one 
administrator independently score the inventory and then make 
comparisons. Using more than one administrator should reduce the 
bias of the appraisal and also highlight administrators' differing 
perceptions . 

Originally designed to assess various types and sizes of 
pos tsecondary institutions, the model appears to be adaptable, in 
its rudimentary form, to continuing education organizations within 
other types of academic and nonacademic institutions. The 
elements of the four categories discussed in the CPA model have 
been modified by this author, to compliment its use in continuing 
education organizations. 
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Fiscal < 

The Fiscal category is concerned primarily with revenue 
sources and elements that contribute to generating income. It 
consists of six elements : Enrollment — changes in enrollment 
patterns (e.g., the number or types of students served by 
different departments) , and potential populations; Price — fee 
schedule changes, fee as a percent of discretionary income; 
Product — subject matter offering, course format, instructor 
quality, academic level, evaluation techniques employed, classroom 
facilities utilized, locations of offerings, times of offerings; 
Promotion — Amount spent as a percentage of total budget, and the 
effect on total enrollment ; Capital budget — expenditure changes ; 
and Budget maintenance — budget change, percent of total agency 
budget, margin as percent of total budget. 



Faculty and Staff 
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The F aculty and Staff category is concerned with personnel 
matters, and includes seven elements: Benefits — Changes in benefit 
package and instructional support; Salaries — Salary changes, 
comparability with other educational institutions; Personnel 
turnover — Percent of total personnel (by faculty and staff and by 
department); Collective bargaining — Potential for unionization or 
effects of collective bargaining; Temporary, part-time, and ad hoc 
faculty — Percent of total faculty (by department /program and by 
discipline); Student-faculty ratios — By discipline and 
department/ program; Attitudes — Interviews , staff meeting 
discussions • 

Support Functions 

The Support Functions category includes those services 
provided by the parent agency and/or the continuing education 
organization which are vital to the maintenance of profit centers. 
It consists of seven elements: Library — Changes in holdings and 
hours of operation; Business office — Financial (accounting) 
services, cost control and reporting, purchasing analysis; 
Registration office — processing of student registrations, student 
records; Program processing — room assignments, course and teacher 
approval ; Reprographics — printing services ; Computer 
center— computer services ; Community relations—Personnel 
participation in community organization and projects. 

Goals and Attitudes 

The Goals and Attitudes category focuses on strategic 
planning as an .-ssential endeavor for an academic institution. It 
has four elements: Strategic plr"aning— How comprehensive, how 
developed, how implemented; Innovation— Climate for innovation, 
rate of implementation of new ideas; Image appraisal— Surveys , 
interaction with external groups and individuals; Organizational 
attitude — appraisals by department chairs, discussions in staff 
meetings. 
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Continuing Social and Economic Injustice: 
The Adult Educanion Placebo 



The continuance of social and cultural control into adulthood 
through the educational process is a logical stepping stone for 
hegemony; a transition from pedagogy to andragogy. It is the 
position of this paper that the critique of adult education as a 
continuance of social and economic injustice and inequality as 
suggested by Jones (1984) is not totally justified in that the 
level of application in adult education is directed to the 
programs of adult basic education which, in the United States, 
represent a small percentage of organized adult education and even 
smaller percentages of the number of adults engaged in meaningful 
lifelong learning. The suggestion of adult education as being the 
reproduction and contin.ua tion of hegemony from the formal 
schooling process is not justifiably transferable to the total 
field of adult education by a very limited reference to those 
adult education programs and delivery systems wherein the broad 
based economic, cultural, and social forces are more heavily 
synthesized. 

The paper argues the case for protection of those theories 
and practices long associated with adult education in America 
which influence the continuing development of collective and 
individual freedoms, the preservation of social justice and 
economic opportunity for the citizenry. 
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Continuing Social and Economic Injustice: 
The Adult Education Placebo 

The overall objective of this paper is to explore 
those factors at work in selected areas of American 
adult education which affect a protective buffer from 
traditional hegemony forces acting cohortly in the 
schooJing procesi and continuing the injustice and 
inequalities of the social/ economic system throughout 
the adult life. Hegemony, as defined by Apple (1979), 
is the control of culture and meaning as it relates to 
the reproduction of our socioeconomic order. 

Americans spend an average of 12.9 years in the 
process of formal schooling; however, upper and middle 
class members of our society achieve a much higher than 
average level of formal schooling. The formal 
educational process represents a significant period of 
time during the formative and developmental years for 
most individuals. 

According to Apple (1979), Bernstein (1975), and 
Young (1971), this pe *iod is one of extensive 
structuring of 'knowledge and cultural control in a 
society. The subtle process, identified as hegemony 
(Apple, 1979), affects the protection and continuance of 
the economically and socially elite in our society and 
perpetuates social and economic injustice and 
inequality. The further reproduction and establishment 
of inequality in the economic sector of our society 
becomes an agenda of the educational process (Bowles and 
Gintes, 1976) . 

The continuance of social and cultural control into 
adulthood through the educational process is a logical 
stepping stone for hegemony; a transition from pedagogy 
to andragogy. It is the position of this paper that 
Jones' (1984) critique of adult education as a / 
continuance of social and economic injustice and 
inequality from schooling through adult education is not 
totally justified because the level of application in 
his critique is directed to the programs of adult basic 
education which, in the United States, represent a .small 
percentage of organized adult education and an even 
smaller percentage of the number of adults engaged in 
meaningful lifelong learning. 

The suggestion that adult education is the 
reproduction and continuation of hegemony from the 
formal schooling process is not justifiably transferable 
to the total field of adult education by a very limited 
reference to those adult education programs and delivery 
systems wherein the broad based economic, cultural, and 
social forces are more heavily synthesized. 

This paper argues the case for protection of those 
theories and practices long associated with adult 
education in America wh'ich influence the continuing 
development of collect and individual freedoms, the 
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preservation of social justice and economic opportunity 
for the citizenry. 

The mid 1980*s finds the organizational forms of 
major educational institutions widely confronted with 
reorganization and reconstruction efforts which are 
touted as the harbinger of better days. This situation 
is not unlike the state of "hegemonic crisis" as 
described by Livingstone (1987) in which the subordinate 
groups ' consent to the acknowledged social order weakens 
as evidenced by increasing contention, declining 
benefits, and repressive forces. 

Although complete resolution of the current problems 
will not likely be made by the formation of new dominant 
groups, such as the adult education or lifelong learning 
movements of the new establishment, renewal will surely 
be enhanced by the growth and strength of established 
adult education programs and organizations. 

The current social/economic state-of-the-art 
represented by ideological uncertainty, economic 
lethargy, and increasing political controversy calls for 
an especially benevolent and responsive educational 
system to socialize youth and adults alike for greater 
personal involvement in shaping their own personal 
destiny and recons t i tution of the social order as 
suggested b,y Livingston (1987). 

The supra organizational concept of all social 
institutions as viable educational providers, which is 
espoused in the concept of lifelong learning (UNESCO, 
1977), may become a reality sooner than the skeptics 
believe. This possibility is due in part to the shear 
magnitude of social reconstruction as a moot reality for 
the existing system of organized schooling in the United 
States . 

The central focus of social and economic reform 
rests in the hegemonic process. In its basic format, 
hegemony is an environment in which one group or 
organization has an established leadership control over 
others. According to Ashendon, Cornell, and Dorsett 
(1987) it is a situation where its common purposes 

and meanings prevail where potentially competing methods 
and ideologies are disorganized, subordinated or 
incorporated" (p. 253). As suggested by Apple and vlels 
(1983), in congruence with the maintenance of 
ideological hegemony (Gramsci, 1971), "...ideology from 
the individual point of view which is relative to 
consciousness and meaning are constituted by ideological 
practices that are independent of individual human 
subjects and that actually produce subjectivity. Thus, 
ideology is a practice producing subjects" (p. 17). 

Hegemony refers to an organized assemblage of 
meaning and practices, the central, effective and 
dominant system of meanings, values and actions which 
are represented in our daily lives. It needs to be 
understood in a different light than opinion or 
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manipulation • The process is not simply the domination 
of cultural resources but involves the processing of 
knowledge as well wherein schools act as vehicles of 
selective tradition and of cultural incorporation 
(Apple, 1979). 

The organized and transmitted symbolic resources in 
the schooling environment relative to ideological terms 
becomes the cultural capital of specific groups or 
organizations. The power inherent in this process then 
functions to recreate relations of domination and 
subordination by positioning subjects within larger 
ideological relationships. 

The rationale for the buffering of adult education 
learning environments from the domination of typical 
hegemonic forces in modern society includes the 
following f ac tors : 

1. The observed educational methods, rituals, and 
procedures of providers of educational opportunities for 
adults are more diffuse and organizationally independent 
than those found in the schooling of youth. 

2. The affect of sharing mutual observations, beliefs, 
and knowledge from life experiences of learners 
constitutes a primary learning resource in adult 
education and facilitates a basis for individual and 
collective thinking which provides a buffer from 
dominant and controlling circumstances of organized 
education processes. 

3. The assumption is that adults as learners are 
primarily consumers and appli'jrs of practical 
information rather than social and economic transactors. 
In this scenario, adults tend to be peripheral to the 
whole educational enterprise, as individuals or groups 
to be served. 

4. The knowledge to be learned, the learning 
environments, and the education of adults is situated 
within the actual social, economic, and cultural 
conditions of the adult environment. This is not the 
case in schooling and is also less obvious in cases of 
mandatory adult and continuing education. The same is 
suggested for adult education in human resource 
development (Nadler, 1984) where strong organizational 
constraints and influence permeates the training and 
education process. 

5. The knowledge to be learned, in most adult education 
programs, is problematic to the learners' adult 
situation and individual development needs. In addition, 
the geographic location for educational programs take 
into account the convenience of learners and provides 
for a broad variety of home and community facilities as 
suggested by Cross and McCarten, (1984). 

This autonomy provided by specific adult education 
characteristics, although not coinplete in any manner, 
provides a buffer from traditional hegemonic forces long 
associated with organized schooling. 
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Implications for Adult Education 
Educators and facilitators of adults as learners can 
support educative learning environments by providing for 
the following situations. Adult educators need: 
!• To critically examine the who, why, and how of the 
collective social and economic culture as presented 
through adult ed cation processes in addition to the 
efficiency relatt.^ to questions of how adults as 
learners acquire more knowledge. 

2. To enhance the cultural status of society through 
more equal dissemination of knowledge among social 
and economic classes, occupational groups, different 
age groups, and different power groups. 

3. To compensate for social inequalities through the 
equalization of educational opportunity and 
enhancemen t of life chances. 

4. To expand upon the facilitator role and resource 
model of the adult educator to include the 
organismic intellectual model ( Knowles , 1973) along 
with both the cognizance and reflective action 
behavior which is joined against the subtle working 
of hegemony in adult education programs and 
organizations . 

5. To promote the inclination and ability for critical 
inquiry of economic and social overtones whic h 
threaten ethical rationality, personal power, and 
involvement in seeking personal and societal 
development . 

In addition to the proceeding factors, an area of 
great importance in the successful education of adults 
is the continuing preparation of adults as a learners 
which is a process involving rekindling the personal 
acclimation for learning prior to and during the adults 
involvemen t in a learning project. This is also 
important for those not having had successful learning 
experiences as youth and appears to* act in much the same 
way that kindergarten children are acclimated to their 
classroom environmen t by being introduced to their 
elementary school work as school pupils in kindergarten 
(Apple, 1979). 

Even with the provision of the above factors, 
financial support for adult education has not been 
strongly supported nationally. This situation raises 
the question of top government and organizational levels 
in the United States not having arrived at traditional 
levels of control found in existing school systems. The 
present power has also not yet devised the appropriate 
structure, nor the possible focus and mechanism for the 
furtherance of its existing control over education of 
those who have left the formal system or are into part 
of the formal system and now wish to begin or continue 
their learning and development. Is there too much at 
risk for existing economic, social, and cultural 
structure to maintain such control by power groups? 
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The nature of adult education and learning as set 
forth by such writers as Lindeman (1926), Knowles 
(1980), and Houle (1984) provides for some degree of 
justice in social life by poli ticiza tion of the teacher 
as a facilitator and as a co-learner. This process is 
also enhanced by the utilization of the learner's real 
life experiences as a resource for learning, by the 
involvement of adult learners in the process of the 
learning, and by the interactive environment established 
through dialogue representative of quality adult 
education . 

It is the opinion of this writer that social 
selection, placement, and issues not limited to the 
direct concern of sociologists and economists as 
prescribed by Wilson (1975) should be of primary focus 
in the furtherance of adult education and lifelong 
learning but that such social and economic arrangements 
are crucial to the understanding of educators of youth 
as well as adults in the continuing development of the 
ideologies of equality and human development • The 
current theories and practices related to adult 
education and learning are not in fact placebos 
rendering traditional hegemony forces ineffective but 
are truly at the core of maintaining current ideological 
value systems associated with the rapidly developing 
field of adult education. 
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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to explore the learning activities 
which Michigan Cooperative Extension Services Extension Home 
Economists use for the acquisition of their professional skills* 
The. primary focus was to Investigate the relationship of both 
self-*dlrected learning and formal learning to the acquisition 
of their professional skills and knowledge. A secondary, but 
also Important focus was to describe the types of learning which 
are preferred by the Extension Home Economists and also the reasons 
for these preferences. 

The sample of 12 subjects was selected from a population 
of 44 Extension Home Economists who met the criteria of the study. 
They were Interviewed and asked to respond to four areas of Inquiry: 
(l) types of learning currently utilized; (2) preferences for 
learning professional skills; (3) relationships between skill 
area and type of preferred learning; and (4) types of support 
Identified as Important for future learning. The Interview data 
were subjected to multiple comparative analyses consistent with 
grounded theory methodology. 

The findings of this study resulted In four conclusions. 

First, if In fact, Extension Home Economists are learning 
75 percent of their professional skills In a self-directed manner, 
resource agencies that are attempting to serve their learning 
needs should carefully reexamine their role and look for ways 
to assist them In their learning and at the same time, allow 
them to retain this self-dlrectedness . Second, If Extension 
Home Economists prefer to learn certain skills In a specific 
manner, training through a variety of methods as well as In a 
variety of topics must be offered. Third, formalized training 
Is not an efficient use of time and money as a learning vehicle 
for all the professional skills of this population. Fourth, 
Extension Home Economists are capable of defining the support 
that Is necessary for their future learning needs and should 
be asked for their Input In Its planning and execution. 
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^^Continuiiig Education for Extension Home Economics*' 



INTRODUCTION 

Extension Home Economists, like other adult learners, utilize a var^'ety 
of educational resources to meet their learning needs. How these Extension 
Home Economists acquire new professional knowledge after completion of 
their formal training and how this learning may be better encouraged and 
facilitated by Michigan State University are major concerns of the Michigan 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

The purpose of this study is to explore the learning activities of 
Extension Home Economists. The primary focus is investigating the relationship 
of both self-directed learning and formal learning to the acquisition of 
their professional skills and knowledge. A secondary, but also important 
focus is to describe the types of learning which are preferred by the Extension 
Home Economists and also the reasons for these preferences. 

This study includes four broad areas of inquiry. They are: 

1. What types of learning do Extension Home Economists currently 
utilize to acquire the skills which are required in their professional 
work? 

2. How do Extension Home Economists prefer to learn their professional 
skills? 

3. Is there a relationship between the skill area and the type of 
learning preferred? 

4. What types of support Ho Extension Home Economists identify as 
important for their learning? 



PROCEDURES 

The methodology for this study is based on the grounded theory methodology 
which was used and described by Glaser and Strauss (1967) and Glaser (1978). 
In this approach, the analyst codes each incident of the data into categories, 
compares codes, recedes, integrates categories, reduces categories and 
generates a theory that is derived from data, rather than being deduced 
from an existing body of theory. This type of analysis is especially useful 
when concept and hypothesis development is desired. The end product of 
a study using this appro.ach is a set of hypotheses that account for most 
of the behavior noted in the relevant areas of study. 

Grounded theory is especially suited for generating descriptive hypotheses. 
It is also useful for studying substantive areas such as the learning activities 
of a group of Extension Home Economists, as very little prior research 
has been done on the relationship of both self-directed and formal learning 
to the acquisition of their professional skills. 

The problem arez for this study of actual and preferred learning activities 
of Extension Home Economists was identified through extensive reading in 
the area of adult learning. Specifically, this study includes four broad 
areas of inquiry. 



The first area of inquiry deals with the types of learning which T%xtensiori 
Home Economists currently utilize to acquire the skills which are required 
in their professional work * Extension Home Economists are expected to 
perform a wide variety of skills, ranging from food preservation, to stress 
management, to computer programming* Some Extension Home Economists may 
possess these skills when they enter the profession, but many of them must 
acquire them after they join the Extension Service. This question seeks 
to discover the types of learning activities which are used by Extension 
Home Economists in order to facilitate the acquisition of their professional 
skills* 

How Extension Home Economists prefer to learn their professional skills 
was the second area of inquiry of the study. This question was selected 
to discover if the currently utilized methods of learning are, in fact, 
the preferred methods of learning. Would an Extension Home Economist prefer 
to use different types of learning activities if they were available for 
her use? 

The third area of inquiry concerns the possible relationship between 
the type of skill area and the preferred learning activity . This question 
was pursued because the literature suggests that some learning activities 
are more applicable to certain types of skills than are others. Extension 
Home Economists* professional skills range from knowledge of scientific 
nutrition facts to hands-on computer techniques. Tnis area of inquiry 
asks whether or not there is such a relationship between skill area and 
preferred learning activity for Extension Home Economists. 

What types of support do Extension Home Economists identify as important 
for their on-going professional learning ? The literature of adult education 
describes an adult learner as one who, more than anyone else, has greater 
insight into his own capacities, preferred methods, goals, needs, pace 
and emotional blocks to learning (Tough, 1971). The question considered 
then, is what types of support do Extension Home Economists identify as 
important for their on-going acquisition of professional skills and knowledge, 

Glaser and Strauss (1976) recommend selecting a population that seems 
to be' the most likely grcup to provide data related to the problem areas. 
An obvious group to seek data for this study were Michigan Cooperative 
Extension Services' Extension Home Economists. This group is one which 
is continually acquiring professional skills and ic likely to experience 
a variety of learning activities in this acquisition. The group is also 
well known and accessible to the researcher*. 

The subjects for this study were twelve Extension Home Econoaists. 
The population from which the subjects were selected was that of all county 
Extension Home Economists who are employed full-time to provide information 
and educational programs to the citizens of a county or counties in the 
content areas of home economics and related areas. 

At the time of this study, 44 Extension Home Economists met these 
criteria. Twelve study participants were randomly selected from the population. 
Their names were simply placed in a container and drawn out one by one. 
They were assigned a number as they were drawn. Initially, 20 names were 
drawn and it was expected that some would be unable to participate. However, 
each of the first twelve agreed to participate and did, in fact, do so. 
The number 12 was chosen because it was a manageable number and seemed 
likely to be large enough to yield the desired data and to reach saturation. 

Demographic information was collected from each of the Extension Home 
Economists who were included in the study. The remainder of the data was 
obtained from interviews with the twelve study participants. 
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Each interview lasted approxiuately one to four hours* All interviews 
were conducted by the researcher to insure that questions and interpretations 
of responses were as consistent as possible. 

The interview format was a focused one but used open-ended questions. 
Tl^is type of interview allowed the interviewee to do most of the talking 
while the researcher listened, observed and recorded. This technique enabled 
the interviewer to learn more about the feelings and attitudes of the interviewee 
and was also lass likely to lead the interviewee to respond in any preset, 
particular way, Borg and Gall (1979). Though it is impossible to assume 
the validity of factual data about past events obtained by an interview, 
this method does have the ability to probe into many areas so that the 
interviewer should be able to more clearly ascertain the reality of the 
situation, Weiss and Davis (1960). 

No longer than 24 hours after each interview, a summary of the interview 
was written from notes and from memory. This summary also contained impressions 
about both the study participant's and the interviewer's behavior and attitudes, 
the date and time of the intarview, a description of the environment, and 
all other related incidents. 

At the same time, the data worksheets were completed from the interview 
notes and the interview summary. Because predetermined categories were 
not established in this type of research, the notes of the summaries, worksheets 
and tape recordings were divided according to the study's areas of inquiry. 
The data worksheets were used to find key words and phrases so that they 
might be managed for later analysis. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study regarding the learning activities of Extension Home Economists 
for the acquisition of professional skills resulted in three major finding.';. 
The first finding is the fact that the types of learning which Extenj'ion 
Home Economists utilize depend upon their past experience, as well as the 
availability of learning choices . This study suggests that the current 
offering of learning activities for Extension Home Economists and their 
personal past experiences influence the ways in which Extension Home Economists 
are learning their necessary professional skills. The idea that a formalized 
inservice activity will meet the needs of all Extension Home Economists 
does not seem likely to meet with success. If an Extension Home Economist 
lacks personal experience in the subje^^t matter area, she may require a 
very different learning activity than an Exten'^ion Home Economist who has 
been exposed to the information in the past. It is evident that even if 

Extension Home Economist is willing to participate in the inservice 
training because of its availability, her willingness alone is insufficient 
to guarantee the mastery of the skill. An example of this is an Extension 
Home Economist who attends a food preservation worksnop in which she simply 
observes someone else perform the skills. She may be very willing, and 
eager to learn but unless she has had hands-on experience in the past or 
has some in the future, she will find it virtually impossible to perform 
the task herself. 

This study found that the formalized university sources of learning 
are highly utilized. Because of this, it would be of benefit to the Extension 
Home Economists if these offerings could be based upon their past experiences. 
This study points out that Ertension Home Economists are capable of deciding 
exactly what they need to learn as professional skill. Tough (1971) noted 
that the typical adult learner is one who diagnoses his own needs, sets 
his own goals and chooses his own learning experiences. Extension Home 
Economists seem to fit the picture of "goal-oriented" learning as described 
by Houle (1961). According to him, "goal-ori^.nted learners" use learning 
to gain specific objectives. Examples of such specific objectives could 
^ well be learning to preserve food or to operate computers. 
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The second finding deals with the fact that Extension Home Economists prefer 
to learn professional skills by a variety of methods, depending upon the 
type of skill needed. These preferences are often different from the ones 
actually utilized . Learning methods which arc designed for specific skills 
are more likely to result in skill acquisitions* Extension Home Economists 
reported a preference for self-directed learning in order to acquire approxi- 
mately seventy-five percent of their professional skills. Extension Home 
Economists also prefer hands-on training and early orientation for specific 
types of skills such as radio work and newsletter writing. Extension Home 
Economists prefer to plan a majority of their own learning and are requesting 
the time and opportunity to do so. 

The last finding is that the requests for future learning support 
are practical and veil defined by the Extension Home Economists and are 
considered necessary by them for personal, as well as professional, growth 
and development . This study states that a wide spectrum of learning support 
is deemed necessary by the Extension Home Economists. This support may 
range from a person being allowed time to share informally with another 
professional to being monetarily compensated for an advanced college degree. 
All types of requested supports were considered beneficial and some were 
described as being indispensable in order to continue to practice as pro- 
fessional Extension Home Economists. 

The findings now become the basis for some conclusions that have significant 
implications for both Extension Home Economists and the Michigan Cooperative 
Extension Service. 

The first conclusion is based upon the finding 'which describe the 
ways in which Extension Home Economists are learning seventy-five percent 
of their professional skills in a self -directed manner. Resource agencies 
that are attempting to serve the learning needs of the Extension Home Economists 
should carefully reexamine their role and look for ways in which they can 
assist them in their learning and, at the same time, allow them to retain 
this self-directedne«s ; and not force them to become directed learners. 

The data from this study also includes suggestions for doing this. 
Examples of these suggestions would be requests for lists of current books 
and resources, for time to interact with other Extension Home Economists, 
and for the continuation of Michigan State University resources. 

A second conclusion is that if Extension Home Economists prefer to 
learn certain types of skills in a specific manner, resource agencies who 
are attempting to meet their needs should offer training through a variety 
of methods as well as in a variety of topics. It is not possible to teach 
all subject matter in one manner as Extension Home Economists are requesting 
that it be much more specific. Examples are the preferences for hands-on 
training for food preservation and radio, the use of audio and visual tapes 
for simple facts such as basic nutrition and money management and for group 
interaction for human development skills such as stress management and 
parenting. It is necessary to receive the input from Extension Home Economists 
in order to be sure the teaching method to be used is indeed the preferred 
and thus, the most efficient one. 

A third conclusion is based on a potentially conflicting aspect of 
the data. This aspect is that while Extension Home Economists are attending 
an average of fifteen days of formalized training, they still attribute 
seventy-five percent of their learning of professional skills to self-directed 
learning activities. The conclusion is that, as a learning vehicle, formalized 
training does not always provide the most efficient use of time and money 
in enhancing the professional skills of this particular population. 
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A last conclusion states that if, as demonstrated in this study, Extension 
Home Economists are able to define the support that is necessary for their 
personal and professional growth and development, it is important to respond 
to their requests. The literature points out that adult learners are the 
best judge of their learning needs and the methods which will satisfy these 
goals. Therefore, once again, resource agencies for Extension Home Economists 
should ask them for their input ara follow their suggestions whenever possible. 
An example is the fact that one hundred percent of the study participants 
requested training in the areas of personal development skills* and group 
process skills. It is therefore important to provide this type of resource 
for them, or to inform them where such resources may be available. 
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The purpose of this study was to gain insight into the emerging 
field of electronic distance education (EDE) so as to improve and 
enhance the delivery of educational programs utilizing EDE* The study 
was conducted at Utah State University, using an EDE-method (COM-NET) 
as the research setting* Thirty-seven instructors taught 45 courses 
over the COM-NET system from Fall quarter, 1985 through Summer 
quarter, 1986* 

The design of this study was based upon simple correlation 
coefficient matrices and the subsequent prediction models of multiple 
regression analysis. Contextual data were gathered from a solicited 
instructor self -reporting instrument* The objective was to identify 
potential relationships between teaching styles and instructional 
utilities employed on student satisfaction and student performance 
EDE-based learning system* The Abstract/Random teaching style had an 
effect on student satisfaction* Discovery techniques had an effect on 
student performance* The Abstract/Random and the Abstract/Sequential 
teaching styles utilized abstract devices* 

Instructors were generally enthusiastic about their COM-NET 
teaching experience* The need for improved on-campus administrative 
awareness and support in terms of released time and money were 
identified as measures to improve the system* Instructional 
flexibility was stressed as important* The COM-NET students performed 
as well as on-campus students, due in part to their maturity and 
experiences * 

It was concluded that instructional presentations have a 
significant effect on student outcomes* Given the emerging EDE 
methods more study is necessary to determine precise instructional 
procedures which result in improved student performances when learning 
via an EDE system* 
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THE EFFECT OF INSTRUCTIONAL PRESENTATION ON 
STUDENT SATISFACTION AND PERFORMANCE AS 
DEMONSTRATED IN AN ELECTRONIC DISTANCE 
EDUCATIONAL (EDE) DELIVERY SYSTEM 



Utah State University, the land grant institution for the 
state of Utah, kcgan a search for cost effective EJactronic 
Distance Education^u. (EDE) devices with which to alleviate the 
financial and' faculty shortfalls experienced due to a 110% 
increase in off-campus credit enrollment ss«ce the 1979-80 
academic year. In response to this need generated by the 
residents of rural Utah, the EDE system or COM-NET was 
developed and implemented at Utah State University m 1984. 
Initially located at seven existing continuing education 
centers which were established in the mid 60s, COM-NET has 
now grown to 17 outreach centers, including 3 in the State 
prison, resulting in 780 total enrollments quarterly. 

Currently there are four degra.es on the system, each with 
a two year cycle, ie Bachelors in Psychology, Bachelors in 
Business Administration, Masters of Education in Instructional 
Technology and a Masters in Family Life. The backbone of 

the network consists of two leased telephone circuits 
(audio/data) in a star configuration on which the following 
devices interact, (multiple usage of the lines is accomplished 
through switching) : 

1. 2 way audio - Darome public address system 

2. 2 way hard copy - Cannon facsimile machines 

3. 2 way writing boards - AT&T writing boards 

4. 2 way video - Colorado Video slow scan 

s! 2 way file services - IBM PC computers networked to 

library 

6. System mobility - Westell Bridgs/Mobile Units 

7. System back up - Cassette taping of Audio/Data 

8. Motion color video - VHS recorders 

In order to bridge the gaps between instructo- _ and 
students, key individuals and processes have been identified 
and established in order to guarantee the smooth functioning of 
the established devices. These key positions and functions are 

as follows: c *.u 

1. CENTER DIRECTORS: liasons between the needs or tne 
rural communities and the campus 

2. COM-NET DIRECTOR: synthesizes the needs of the varyxng 
outreach centers and the r^eds of the University 
resulting in programming 

3. TEACHING ASSISTANTS: they are the eyes and ears of 
the instructors during class, monitoring the needs of 
the students and communicating them to the instructor 

4. INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGNER: adapts and modifies the 
existing courses and inservices those involved with 
the delivery 



5. SYSTEM ENGINEER: guarantees the smooth functioning of 
the devices 

6. SYSTEM MANAGER: oversees the logistical functions of 
credit course delivery 

7. FACULTY: conunitted to the r^treach concept and 
empathetic to the need?= o£ the information poor in 
rural Utah 

The objective of the study was to determine to what degree 
the varying teaching styles (Concrete/Sequential, 
Concrete/Random, Abstract/Sequential , Abstract/Random) in 
conjunction with the instiructional utilities (Expository 
techniques. Discovery techniques Abstract devices. Concrete 
rlavices) employed in Electronic Distance Educational methods 
EDE) , influenced student satisfaction and student performance. 
The design of this study was based upon simple correlation 
coefficient matrices and the subsequent prediction models of 
multiple regression analysis. Contextual data were gathered 
from a solicited instructor self-reporting instrument. 
The objective was to identify potential relationships between 
teaching styles and instructional utilities employed on student 
satisfaction and student performance in an EDE-based learning 
system. 
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The teaching style data were gathered using the Gregorc 
Style Delineator (Gregorc, 1982) . Instructional utilities data 
were gathered using the Instructional Utilities Inventory. 
Student satisfaction was ascertained by using the standard 
University Course Evaluation Form. Student performance was 
assessed by using the mean final grades of the 44 courses 
taught by the 37 instructors on the COM-NET System between Fall 
quarter 1985 and Summer quarter, 1986. 

The following descriptive statistics emerged from the 
analysis of the courses taught. Of note was a mean student 
satisfaction score of 3.27 for all COM-NET courses studied as 
compared to a mean on-campus student satisfaction score is a 
measure of students' agreement with the statements, descriptive 
of quality courses, as stated on the standard USU course 
evaluation form (scale 0-4). A mean 3.04 grade point average 
(GPA) was earned by students who were in the COM-NET courses 
studied. During the same time period a mean GPA of 3.14 was 



earned by students in on-campus courses (Utah State University 
Office of instinictional Research^ 1986) . 

The first hypothesis^ that there was no significant 
relationship between teaching style employed during the given 
EDE course and student satisfaction with that course^ was 
rejected. Abstract/Random teaching style was statistically 
significant at the .05 level with regard to the variable of 
student satisfaction^ predicting 11.6 percent of the 
variability of student satisfaction. The Abstract/Random 
individual^ as defined by Gregorc (1982)^ as one whose world is 
abstract and non-physical. They are most comfortable when they 
characterize themselves as spontaneous and adaptive to 
circumstances depending on the goal^ plans ^ and objectives. 

The second hypothesis^ that there is no significant 
relationship between teaching style employed during a given EDE 
course and student perforaance in that course^ was not 
rejected. The third hypothesis^ that there is no significant 
relationship between instructional utilities employed during a 
given EDE course and student satisfaction with that course ^ was 
also not rejected. 

The fourth hypothesis, that there is no significant 
relationship between instructional utilities employed during a 
given EDE course and student performance in that course, was 
rejected. 

"Discovery technique" predicted 26.4 percent of the variability 
of "student performance" at the .001 level of significance. 
The discovery teaching approach is based on the philosophy 
wherein the learner is engaged in problem solving and solution- 
seeking activities thereby developing subsequent skills. The 
content of the course is viewed as a by-product of this problem 
solving skill development. 

The fifth hypothesis, that there is no significant 
relationship between the teaching style and the instructional 
techniques employed in EDE methods, was rejected. The 
"Abstract/Random" teaching style predicted a significant 
portion of the variability of "discovery technique", explaining 
12.7 percent at the .05 significance level. Faculty who used 
Abstract/Random teaching styles spontaneously dealt with, and 
adapted to, the environment using discovery techniques to 
^.ncourage student involvement. 

The sixth hypothesis, that there is no significant 
relationship between teaching style and the instructional 
devices employed in EDE methods , was re j ected . The 
"Abstract/Sequential" teaching style predicted a significant 
portion of the variability of "abstract devices" explaining 
17.5 percent at the .005 level of significance. Devices are 
communication channels which aid in the relaying of the 
experience between communicators. A major difference between 
the Abstract/Random individual as discussed previously and the 
Abstract/Sequential is the evidence of more structure in the 
information ordering process. Although still seeing their 
world as a very abstract, non-physical realm of thoughts and 
mental constructions, the ordering pattern in sequential 
individuals is represented by two-dimensional geometry. 
Through tree-like branching, starting with the common stem, the 
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specific elements are sequentially linked to a base (Gregorc^ 
1986) . The need for structure stimulated the planning and 
carefully considered utilization of devices prior to engaging 
in the learning experience while still maintaining the 
flexibility of the abstract perceptual style. 

Instructors' comments and opinions were collected in 
written form. There were no negative comments toward the 
system in general. One of the major strengths identified was 
the ability to serve the informational needs of learners in 
remote locations without the instructor having to travel long 
distances. The COM-NET system challenged instructors and their 
comments suggested an apprecicition for the opportunity to learn 
about the system. instructional insight and materials 
generated in the COM-NET experience have been utilized by many 
in on-campus classes. Instructors suggested that a second 
experience on COM-NET would result in better instructional 
presentation. Increased inservice education for instructors 
was proposed as a means to improve course adaptation and 
technique development to the available modes of COM-NET. 
Flexibility of instructional style was stressed as an important 
factor of COM-NET course success which facilitated spontaneous 
adaptation to the non-traditional nature of the system. 

The major limitations of the experience as viewed by the 
instructors were not directed at the system. They focused on 
the lack of on-campus financial support given to the system. 
Significant modification of on-campus courses is necessary to 
adapt them to this method. To do so requires time and money. 
As a result of the lack of administrative support^ instructors 
confessed to devoting less than desired amounts of preparation 
time. 

Another major limitation identified was the lack of student 
participation in courses taught over COM-NET. The absence of 
motion pictures was also identified as a limitation of the 
system. The teaching assistants )TA) were considered principle 
strengths of the system^ yet it was suggested that a closer 
interaction with the COM-NET office and center directors might 
improve course delivery. Materials distribution caused some 
problems for instructors and students. Students were described 
as being different from the on-campus students in a positive 
way. Comments regarding grades^ suggested similarity with on- 
campus performance^ with one exception^ indicating lower 
student performance via COM-NET. In general^ the instructors 
were appreciative of the students' willingness and motivation. 
The high student "non-completion" rate was a concern of a few 
instructors. 

Of the devices which are used to form the COM-NET EDE 
method^ the audio and the writing board appeared to be 
fundamentally essential from instructors' perspective. 
Comments suggested that methods of information delivery which 
are not based upon a two-way interactive model could not be 
education. The facsimile machines were a major element in the 
delivery of course work in EDE methods assuring the timely 
exchange of tests and assignments. It was suggested that color 
video was content specific and not significant for most 
courses. 

er|c ' 



The results of this study indicated that consideration be 
given to employing and implementing the following conclusions: 
a. Empirical as well as contextual data^ suggested the 
importance of instructor flexibility and spontaneous 
adaptability. Instructors with abstract teaching styles 
utilize participation-oriented techniques and devices, b. The 
creation of a program manual is a major element of any EDE 
project. The timely exchange of tests and assignments is also 
a mandatory element. c. Instructional presentations for EDE 
projects require significant course redesign to meet the 
distinctive needs of the distance learner and the EDE system 
involved. Resources must be provided to aid instructors in 
course redesign and progreun annual development. The employment 
of trained instructional designers coupled with faculty 
incentives in the form of released time and honorarium must 
receive demonstrated administrative support. 

The challenge of the future for EDE delivery becomes the 
challenge of the educational technologist who must first 
identify the subtleties and differences between the varying 
methods created by these new devices. They then identify, 
analyze, and test a multitude of compound variables inherent in 
EDE-delivery methods. The more well-publicized programs, i.e., 
British Open University, National University Consortium and 
Learn Alaska use teams of specialists comprised of content 
experts, delivery mode specialists, and instructional 
technologists to develop the basic course print package. EDE 
systems have grown beyond the placement of a camera on a 
lecturer or professor who simply addresses a student audience. 
The overall function of any interactive EDE system is to be 
cost efficient with regard to resources of time and money, 
while at the same time duplicating, as best as is possible, the 
learning experiences of on-campus courses. As instructor 
travel time is eliminated and instructional duplication 
minimized, many resources are thus saved. The misconception is 
believing that hardware alone provides an answer to educational 
efficiency. This study strongly refutes this misconception, 
both empirically as well as contextually. 

Devices are a means of overcoming time and distance variables 
associated with EDE. Without an organizational infrastructure 
supporting both instructor and student, EDE may never succeeded 
as a method. Responses to needs, concerns, and problems must 
still be addressed through human ingenuity. 
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ABSTRACT 



Over the years, American corporations have spent 
billions of dollars to support employee-re iated trainin^^ and 
dnvoLopment activities. As changes occur in society and as 
competition increases, new techologies and trends are 
emorging in the training and development field. This paper 
discusses some of the more important of these trends; 
examines several of the new types of business and 
educalJ.oaal partnerships and programming models that have 
emerged in the past several years, and finally offers 
sevc^ral specific suggestions for action and research by 
human resourrje development pro f ess ionals . 
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Implications of Recent Research About 
Trends in Corporate Education 
for 

Human Resource D:^•'elopment Practitioners 



INTRODUCTION 



Over the years, American corporations have spent 
billions of dollars to support employee-related training and 
development activities. While specific data on trends in 
corporate training expenditures will be discussed later in 
this paper, it is sufficient to say that over time, 
expenditures have grown geometrically as have the number of 
enrollments in such programs. As technology changes, as 
ccLipetition in the marketplace increases, as new products 
and services are introduced, corporate leaders are viewing 
training and development as an important means to increase 
their organization's competitive position. 

The existence of training and development functions of 
most corporations is, and obviously will continue to be 
justified in economic terms rather than on the inherent 
value of education in and of itself, Questions concerning 
return on investment (ROI), effects of training upon 
profitability, efficiency of time utilization and the like 
are regularly being raised today, in order to make the huge 
investment in training pay off, human resource development 
professionals are constantly seeking to employ new avenues 
to enhance their operation as well as ones which will yield 
a greater return on their employers investment in training. 
New technologies are being utilized to reduce training time* 
Certain programmatic roles and functions traditionally 
assumed by colleges and uni vers i ties are increasingly 
becoming the province of corporate entities. Simply put, the 
only certainty, oxymoronic though it may be, about the 
training and development field is the pace and the degree at 
which change occurs. 

In the remainder of this paper some of the more 
important of these trends are discussed; several specific 
examples of the new types of business and industry-based 
training organizations are examined; and finally specific 
suggestions for action and research that are based upon this 
information are offered. 
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CORPORATE TRAINING IN AMERICA 

A variety of data exist which describe the scope and 
depth of corporate training activities in America today. 
Nell Eurich in her recent work for the Carnegie Foundation, 
Corporate Classrooms - The Learning Business (Eurich/ 1985) 
provides one of the most comprehensive discussions of 
trends and issues in the field of corporate education that 
is available today. One of the more interesting portions of 
this work discusses the scope of training and development 
and the related expenditures being made to support such 
activities. While estimates vary from as low as 40 billion 
dollars annually (ASTD in Eurich, 1985), to Tom Gilbert's 
100 billion dollar estimate in his 1976 study, (Gilbert, 
1976) to the more recent estimate of $200 billion (Plot, 
1986), it is sufficient to say that American employers are 
annually investing a significant amount resources in 
training and development activities. Viewed another way, 
American employers training and development expenditures are 
estimated to equal the entire net worth of the nation's 
colleges and universities (Hodgkinson, 1981). Organizations 
such as AT&T spent nearly three quarters of a billion 
dollars in the late seventies to support training and 
development activities (Eurich, 1985). IBM in the mid |80s 
estimated their expenditures to be approximate $700 million 
dollars annually . (Greenwald, 1983) While others (Spikes, 
1987, and 1986b) have studied corporate training-related 
expenditures and have continued to find varying estimates of 
of annual investments, the important point to note in this 
discussion is the continual escalation of expenditure levels 
over time and the degree of ongoing investment that is being 
made by this nation's employers in preparing employees to 
function well in the workspace. It is interesting to note as 
well that of these expenditures, it has been estimated that 
more than 3 billion dollars were spent annually as recently 
as 1983 for training services provided by outside agencies 
such as colleges and universities consultants and the like. 
(Zemke, 1982) . 

In a current work, Moser and Seaman (1987) have studied 
the concept of business and industrial linkages with higher 
education institutions. In this work they found that the 
training budget in respondent organizations ranged from a 
low of $2,000 to a high of $22,000,000 per year. More 
significantly however they also found that of the respondent 
organizations, when viewed by company type, all but one 
spent "... more money on technical training than on 
professional development [activities] (Moser and 
Seaman, 1987, p. 225) In a study of its membership, the 
American Society for Training and Development found that 
of all trainers surveyed, 65 per cent were engaged in "hard 
side" or technical training, and 25 per cent were engaged in 
"soft side" or professional development training. (ASTD, 
O 1986). 
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In addition to the trend toward increasing levels of 
expenditures being made in support of corporate training and 
development activities and the move to investing a greater 
proportion of these expenditures in technical training 
activities, several other trends are apparent and will 
be identified in the subsequent portion of this paper. 

SOME CURRENT TRENDS IN CORPORATE TRAINING AND DEVEL O PMENT 

Recent data show that a number of interesting trends 
are occurring in the field of corporate training and 
development. Spikes (1986a) has reported that among the 
more significant of these trends is the movement of of 
business and industrial organizations to establish their 
own in-house and in some instances fully accredited 
undergraduate and graduate degree programs. Traditionally, 
two and four year colleges and universities have been 
responsible for providing accredited degrees at the 
associate, baccalaureate and graduate levels. Employees 
would seek out an appropriate institution to complete a 
degree in a field related to their work responsibilities. 
More recently as many as eighteen "corporate colleges" 
have come into existence and in many cases are offering 
accredited degree programs which are in direct competition 
with institutions of higher education • Hawthorne, Libby and 
Nash in a 1983 article identified fourteen of these 
institutions. More recently, Eurich's work (1985) has 
expanded and updated these data to include four more 
corporate funded and sponsored programs. Among the more well 
know providers of corporate-based degree are Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., General Motors through the G.M.I. Engineering 
and Management Institute, Rand Corporation and Wang 
Laboratories. Wilcox (1987) has also examined the status of 
corporate college and has described some of their key 
operational characteristics including their job-orientation, 
flexibility, sophistication of delivery system and quality 
of faculty. 

The establishment of educational partnerships between 
colleges and universi ties and corporations is another 
emerging trend in the field of training and development. 
Spikes (1986a and 1986b) has examined the nature of such 
partnerships and have offered recommendations for the 
establishment of such successful partnership arrangements. 
Moser and Seaman have also examined the nature of 
partnership arrangements and have offered several specific 
findings related to these arrangements including: 1) 
training budgets surveyed in their study were not always in 
proportion to corporate size; 2) a majority of 
training-related expenditures were spent on technical 
training first and secondly on professional development 
activities using primarily in-house resources; and 3) 
credit-related and custom designed courses are most often 
thought of as being the type of educational experience 
sought by training managers from college and university 
based providers. 
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In addition to these issues three other major trends 
are in evidence today in the field of corporate training 
and development. First, in a recent survey performed by the 
American Society for Training and Development of Fortune 
500 Corporations, the use of technology in training was 
identified as being the most significant factor in the 
future. (ASTD, 1986) Clearly use of computer-based 
instruction , video disc and satellite instructional 
methodologies are taking an increasing more important place 
in the training and development field. Secondly, training 
managers and increasing being asked to justify 
training-related expenditure in terms of 

return-on-^investment (ROI) calculations. Finally a clear 
and distinct emphasis is being placed upon increasing the 
levels of on the job occupational and functional literacy 
among workers. (Spikes and Cornell, 1987) 

IMPLICATIONS 

What does this information mean to the human resource 
development practitioner of today and tomorrow? Several 
conclusions can be drawn. 

1) With the continuing increase in expenditures for 
training and development activities and the resultant 
demands for program-based cost justification, comes 

a clear need for URT) professionals to be able to 
analyze and show direct impact of their programs 
on corporate profitability; 

2) HRD professionals and their college and 
university-based counterparts seeking to develop 
effective educational partnerships must begin to 
develop a greater understanding of the values, 
issues and of each other's work world; 

3) Effective research must be conducted in order to 
demonstrate the relationship of learning, technology 
productivity and return on investment; 

4) Ongoing efforts and increased expenditures must be 
made in the areas of occupational and functional 
on the job literacy; and 

5) Continuing efforts must be made to meet the 
technologically-related training needs of 
American corporations and industries. 
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Abstract 

Adult and community educators who provide training for local leaders are 
hindered by a lack of knowledge of, and access to, research-based findings 
on effective communfty leadership. The paucity of research compounds the 
problem. One response to this problem was a 2 1/2 year study of research- 
practice linkages In community leadership development (CLD) programs in the 
Cooperative Extension Service (CES), a major adult education organization In 
the U.S. The primary goal of the study was to determine how to strengthen 
linkages between research efforts on CLD and CLD programs. A result of the 
project was a theoretical framework for community leadership that Is based 
on a synthesis of major approaches to leadership theory and reserrch, 
research on community leadership, and the results of an empirical v^udy 
conducted during the project. The theoretical framework explains thre'^ mcjor 
components of leadership: perceptlpn — the set of beliefs each group member 
holds regarding the characteristics of effective leaders; property — the 
characteristics attributed by group members to persons perceived as 
effective leaders; and process — the use of noncoercive Influence to 
facilitate group accompi Ishment of valued goals. The framework explores the 
meaning of each of these components in terms of the elements contained In 
each. It is Intended as a currlcular guide for CLD trainers and program 
designers, to be drawn upon as relevant to a particular group of trainees. 



* The research upon which this paper Is based was funded by the North 
Central Regional Center for Rural Development, and was conducted as part 
of the activities associated with Project MICC03268 of the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Journal Paper Number 

** Correspondence can be sent to any of the authors at the above address. 
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COMMUNITT LEADERSHIP: A RESEARCH-BASED THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 



In the wake of changing federal policy, local communities are finding 
it more and more necessary to draw upon indigenous resources, both material 
and human, to deal with local problems and qual ity-of-l ife issues. 
Therefore, there is a growing need for capable leaders In our communities 
and local organizations. Adult and community educators are often cal ed 
upon to respond to this need by providing training for local leaders who are 
attempting to organize and mobi I ize their peers for concerted community 
development efforts. However, these educators often have little knowledge 
of, or access to, research-based findings on effective leadership, and 
particularly, effective leadership within the context of non-hierarchical 
ccmmunity groups and voluntary organizations. The paucity of research on 
commMnlty leadership compounds the problem. 

One response to this problem was a 2 1/2 year study of research- 
practice linkages In ccmmunity leadership development (CLD) programs in the 
Cooperative Extension Service (CES), a major adult education organization In 
the U.S. The major goal of the study was to determine how to strengthen 
I inkages between research efforts on CLD and CLD programs conducted by a 
major adult education organization. The project Involved a comprehensive 
search of the leadership literature base, the development of a preliminary 
conceptual model of CLD program content and design, and an empirical study 
of the attitudes and practices of adult education professionals Involved in 
conducting CES CLD programs. The data were collected via a mail 
questionnaire. 

Approaches to Leadership 

The review of the leadership literature led to the identification of 
five major approaches to leadership theory and research: trait, behavior, 
situational , transactlona I , and attrlbutlona I . These are disti I I ed from 
research In psychology and business. 

The first three approaches might be characterized as I eader-centered . 
The trait approach has focused on Identifying specific characteristics 
associated with effective leadership. The behavior approach has attempted 
to describe specific behaviors associated with effective leadership. And 
the situational approach, (currently receiving much attention In the 
literature and highly favored by many In business), focuses on how 
sltuatlona I varlab I es Influence or mediate the effect of leader traits and 
behaviors on followers. (For a review of this literature, see Jago, 1983; 
or Vandenberg, et a I., 1985«) A I I three approaches share a basic assumption: 
that the goal of leadership Is to influence followers to behave In certain 
ways. Thus, leadership effectiveness might be defined as the ability to get 
fol lowers to do what the leader wants. These approaches could be pictured 



as fol lows; 

(1) Trait Approach: leader traits > follower behaviors 

(2) Behavior Approach: leader behaviors > follower behaviors 

(3) Situational leader traits + behaviors > 

Approach: and foliov;er behaviors 

situational variables > 
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The next two approaches are more fol lower-centered, without diminishing 
the Importancr of the leader's influence. The transactional approach 
emphasizes the ,)lutU8 1 Irtf luencg of fol lowers arid leaders on eech other, and 
focuses on the process through which leaders natural ly emerges In the course 
of a group's Interaction (Hollander, 1978). This approach views leadership 
as a transaction or an exchange in which leaders must earn leadership status 
by demonstrating thefr trustworthiness and competence, and by helping a 
group achieve Its own goals. 

The fifth approach — attr I but I ona I — has been called the emerging 
paradigm In leadership research (Hunt, 1984). According to this approach, 
leadership Is a perceptua I construct or "impi Icit theory" that exists in the 
minds of each person (Calder, 1976). Leadership, then, is a relative 
phenomenon, determined by the perceptions of each follower and their 
evaluations of the leader's efforts. Thus, the attr ibutlona I approach 
focuses on followers' influence on leaders, and leaders' responses to 
fol lowers' needs and desires for leadership (Green and rlitchel I, 1979). 
The above two approaches can be pictured as fol lows: 

(4) Transactional Approach: leader < > follower 

(5) Attrlbutlonal Approach: follower < > leader 

In trying to apply these approaches to community situations, it became 
clear that a synthesis of approaches was needed to represent the complexity 
of leadership In non-hierarchical voluntary community organizations. Such a 
synthesis could combine a focus on the fol lowers (their needs and desires 
for leadership), a focus on the I eaders (the characteristics and behaviors 
required for effective leadership In certain situations), and a focus on the 
dyfiamics of leadership (the Interaction among followers, leaders, and 
situational variables). The need for such an approach lead us to develop a 
research-basoJ theoretical framework of community leadership. The 
framework, described below. Is based on current research In leadership and 
community leadership, and on the results of the empirical study. 

The framework Is extremely relevant for both the task of training 
leaders in communities, and the task of being an effective adult educator in 
facilitating leadership development. It Is Intended as a currlcular guide 
for CLD trainers and program designers. We envision adult educators using 
sample scenarios, emanating from the experiences and problems of the 
participants themselves, as a means to Involve participants In analyzing 
situations and applying principles and content from the framework. As such, 
it Is a comprehensive guide to be drawn from as relevant. (For a more 
detailed explanation of the framework, see Vandenberg, et al., 1987). 

Theoretical Framework of Leadership 
Within Voluntary CoBmunlty Organlzatfcj 

Our theoretl ca I framework cons I sts of three major components — 
percept I Qn» property, and process. As a perception, leadership Is the set 
of beliefs that each group member holds regarding the behaviors and 
qualities characteristic of effective leaders. As a property, leadership 
reprei;ents the qualities attributed by group members to persons perceived as 
effectively (or potential ly) Influencing the goal achievement process. As a 
process, leadership Involves the use of noncoercive influence to facilitate 
group accomplishment of valued goals. The framework explore: . the meaning 
of each of these components In terms of the elements contained In each and 



describes the research associated with each. 
Leadership a Perception 

To be successful, leaders must be able to answer two key questions: 
(1) How do fol lowers conceive of 'good leadership'? and (2) What are their 
norms and expectations for leadership? The answers to these questions 
depend on two types of understanding. The first Is understanding leadership 
as a personal perception: a set of desires for, and beliefs about, 
leadership held by each Individual In a situation. These personal 
perceptions are called 'Implicit leadership theories' (ILTs); and, according 
to attribution theory, we each have one. The second type Is understanding 
leadership as a group perception: a group's norms and expectations about 
leadership. These two types of understanding enable a leader to determine 
what kind of leadership fol lowers want and wi I I respond to, and what sorts 
of behaviors w?l I be perceived as trustworthy, competent, and leading toward 
goal achievement. 

Perception Is a thread woven among the various elements of the other 
two major aspects of community leadership — property and process. As such, 
perception has many facets. First, it Is a defining element of the concept, 
leadership: leadership Xs, in part, a personal perception, relative to each 
concerned Individual. Second, perception Is a property that leaders must 
possess or develop. And third, perception Is a process that leaders must be 
ski I led at analyzing and engaging In. 

LradershIp as a Property 

Since the early part of this century, many people studying leadership 
have tried to discover what the property of leadership consists of. In 
other words, they have been trying to define which characteristics, 
abilities, and behaviors are required for effective leadership In any 
situation. Some researchers contend that no such set of characteristics 
exists, and that the property of leadership consists of a wide range of 
characteristics or behaviors which leaders must choose from, depending on 
particular leadership settings. Defining this range has been their goal. We 
have identified three types of properties necessary for leadership In most 
situations. The first type Is characteristics. Including traits, ski lis, or 
abl titles. The second type is behaviors and the third Is knowledge. 

In our view. It seems clear that certain characteristics. In 
combination, are c I ose I y associ ated w I th effect I ve I eadersh I p, a I though 
perhaps not absolutely necessary In every situation. Six characteristics or 
abilities seem most Important (although certainly others could be Included 
here): perceptivity, set f^understandtng. sel f-conf t dence > ±]i^ desire la 
J.aai# competence, and f I exlbi I Ity, These six provide a convenient 
framework which encompasses several high-rated concepts and perspectives 
I no I uded In our questionnaire. These a I so ref I ect findings from recent 
research on 'social Intelligence,' and research stemming from the 
observation that seme people (beginning In childhood) are 'natural' leaders 
who are effective In almost any situation. 

Certain behaviors. In addition to the characteristics described above, 
are associated with leadership. Two broad categories of behav lors-- task- 
oriented and relationship-oriented — are we I I -known and provide a usefui way 
of describing. In general terms, how leaders relate to fol lowers. Facility 
In each of these types of behaviors Is necessary for effective leadership. 

However, we also contend that these two broad categories represent a 
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wide range of more specific behaviors that leaders must choose from, given 
each particular circur.stance. Work by Gary YukI (1981) on specific and 
measurable leader behaviors has resulted In a taxonomy of 19 behavior 
categories. We believe that, consciously or not, effective leaders are 
adept In the use of behaviors, or combinations of behaviors, from each of 
these categories — when required by particular circumstances of a situation. 
We have organized these behavior categories Into six types, focusing on the 
leader's efforts to: (1) fad I I tate friend I y relationships ; (2) moti vate 
f Q I I owgrs ±a ach i gye goa I s; (3) fad I Itatg participation; (4) fa d I itat? 

goal achievement: (5) provide benefits ^SlA rewards: and (6) estab I ish 
externa I I Inkages . 

The third type of property consists of the knowledge required for 
effective community I eadershlp. The types of know I edge are dl f f Icu 1 1 to 
separate from the characteristics (traits, ski I Is, and abilities) necessary 
for good I eadershlp. Nevertheless, recognizing that characteristics and 
knowledge are somewhat Intertwined, we have identified five Interrelated 
knowledge categories necessary for effective community leadership. These 
five categories are knowledge of: human behav I or . the dynamics of 
I eadershlp (the Interrelationships among leaders, fol lowers, and situational 
variables), the contexts of community leaderghip (for example small groups 
or organizations), the community development process (how planned change Is 
brought about), and the spec I f I c task on substanti ve area iSSUS. 

Leadership s&sl Process 

The process of I eadersh Ip can be subdivided I nto two types of 
processes. One type. Interactional, Is founded on the concepts of ^mutual 
Influence^ and ^exchange'. The other, analytical. Is based on the Idea that 
a leader analyzes many relevant variables and makes a decision about a 
leadership strategy accordingly. Each of these types of processes are 
engaged In by both fol lowers and leaders, and both Involve, and even depend 
on, the other two aspects of I eadersh I p — perception and property. 

The interactional process, or mutua I i nf I uence process, m I ght be ca I led 
awarding leadership status from a fol lower^s point of view. From a leader's 
point of view. It coul d be cal I ed gaining .aoi maintaining I eadershlp status . 
Both of these perspectives are essential because they high I Ight the 
dependency of leaders and fol lowers on each other. 

To be awarded leadership status, a leader must understand and conform 
to fol lowers' perceptions about, and expectations for, leadership. If the 
leader doss this successful ly, s/he wl I I be seen as trustworthy. The leader 
must also demonstrate competence ^, both in leadership and In the task at 
hand. Competence coupled with trust gives the leader credibi ! ity^ and the 
freedom to disregard norms and act innovatively to achieve group goals. 
Successful goal achievement. In turn, reinforces and increases trust and 
credibility, and the leader Is awarded even greater status. This cyclical 
process Is the basic model of the Idiosyncrasy credit theory (associated 
with the transactional perspective). 

Analytical processes are used by fol lowers In evaluating leaders, and 
by leaders In deciphering the causes of fol lc;/er behavior and in weighing 
relevant variables to determine leadership and decision making strategies. 
For leaders, success In analytical processes is the key to success in the 
interactional process described above. 

The analytical process fol I owers use in evaluating leaders are 
attr I but lona I . Fo I I owers use the I r Imp I I ci t I eadersh I p theor ies (I .e., 
their bel lefs about and desires for leadership) as f I I ters through which 
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they judge a leader^s behavior. Then, they attribute leadership to those who 
•measure up* or fit their conceptions of good leaders. This again draws 
attention to the Important Influence of fol lowers In determining leadership, 
and the Importance of understanding leadership as a perception. 

The analytical processes of I eaders are quite complex, and Involve the 
leader's capacity to sort out the Interplay among leader, fol lower, and 
environmental variables. The ability to understand I eader var i ab I es Is 
related to the property of self-understanding: the more one posseses the 
property, the greater one's ability to correctly analyze leader variables. 
There are four types of leader variables: (1) strengths and weaknesses; (2) 
motives and feelings; (3) attr Ibutlona I tendencies; and (4) knowledge. 

Drawing from attribution theory and several situational theories, we 
have Identified five major fol lower varlab I es : (1) perceptions of 
leadership; (2) motivation; (3) ability; (4) satisfaction; and (5) 
confidence. One of the leader's primary tasks, perhaps the primary task, is 
to increase the level of the last four variables In fol lowers. To do this, 
the leader may sometimes need to delegate responsibility and provide 
opportunity for participation In planning and decision making, or sometimes 
need to provide more direction and authority. The choice of strategies, on 
the continuum from participative to directive, depends to a large extent on 
the leader's analysis of the five fol lower variables, 

Env ironmenta I variables are perhaps the most varied and complex types 
of variables that leaders of voluntary community organizations must analyze^ 
yet there Is very I Ittle research to guide a leader in Identifying, much 
less analyzing them. Nevertheless, we have developed a preliminary 
structure of environmental variables based on what Is known, and what we 
Intuitively feel Is Important, Categories of environmental factors re I evant 
for voluntary cccnmunlty organizations might Include: (1) the task; (2) the 
Onms (3) ihSL Organlzatfon; (4) other organizations: (5) ih& community: (6) 
historical factors; and (7) resources. 

Conciusion 

Much of the thec^etlcal prof 1 1 e outi Ined above Is founded on basic 
tenets of the attrlbu*. iona I and transactional perspectives. Both of these 
look at I eadersnlp from the fol I ower's point of v lew, as we I I as from the 
leader's. The attrlbutlonal perspective emphasizes how followers perceive 
Ideal leadership and evaluate actual leaders, while the transactional 
perspective focuses on the process through which fol lowers confer leadership 
status. Such a follower-centered outlook Is essential for effective 
leadership of voluntary community organizations, and constitutes the 
philosophical bias which underglrds our entire framework. 

On the other hand, this Is not to say that leadership for CD should 
disregard the Influence of leader traits, behaviors, and analytical skills 
In helping a group achieve Its goals. By synthesizing the different 
perspectives on leadership, we have attempted to forge a link between 
leader-centered and follower-centered approaches to leadership, and draw a 
more realistic picture of the complexity of leadership. 

Finally, this study has shown that simplistic approaches to leadership 
development are not founded In research. Leadership Is a very complex set 
of perceptions, properties, and processes. Of course, no CLD program should 
attempt to Incorporate the complexity of leadership represented by the 
elements outlined In thle framework. Programs should be designed according 
to the needs and desires of each group of participants, with the framework 
serving as a currlcular guide or 'menu'. Nevertheless, adult educators need 



to be aware of this complexity before attempting to translate Isolated 
research findings Into CLD programs. 
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THE EFFECT OF AN INSERVICE INTERVENTION 
ON THE EDUCATIONAL ORIENTATION OF PART-TIME 
ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION INSTRUCTORS 

ABSTRACT 



This study investigated the educational orientation of part-time 
conununity college adult continuing education instructors. It was 
designed to determine whether instructors vyho have knowledge of adult 
learners and methods of helping adults learn as advocated in the 
literature/ would demonstrate an educational orientation more 
closely aligned with those principles than would instructors who have 
not yet acquired this knowledge. 

Inservice interventions of six hours and nine hours were presented 
to provide the two experimental groups with knowledge of andragogical 
methods of instruction. A control group received no inservice training. 

The focus was on the actual behavior that the teachers demonstrated 
in the classroom. The educational orientation of each instructor 
was assessed personally and by their students. During the last class 
session the Principles of Adult Learning Scale (PALS) was administered 
to all individuals in the two experimental groups and in the control 
group. A form of PALS adapted for student use was administered to 
each of their students. PALS measures the extent to which instructors 
accept and practice the collaborative mode of teaching which is widely 
supported in the adult education literature. Research results will 
be presented at the 1987 Midwest Research-to-Practice Conference. 
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THE EFFECT OF AN INSERVICE INTERVENTION 
ON THE EDUCATIONAL ORIENTATION OF PART-TIiME 
ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION INSTRUCTORS 



This paper deals with research designed to determine whet;her 
instructors who have knowledge of adult learners and methods of helping 
adults learn as advocated in the literature, will demonstrate an educa- 
tional orientation more closely aligned with those principles than 
instructors who have not yet acquired this knowledge. 

Community colleges generally espouse three programmatic missions: 
1. college or university parallel programs leading to an associate 
in arts degree, 2. occupational programs leading to an associate in 
science degree, and 3. continuing education programs offered as non- 
credit and leading to no degree (Gollattscheck, 1983). It is the 
teachers of this third mission, serving adult students, who were the 
subject of this research. Most of these instructors, who now outnumber 
full-time community college teachers, are primarily engaged in other 
occupations and view teaching as either a secondary career or as 
supplemental income. 

Of special concern is the educational orientation of these part- 
time instructors, and its appropriateness for their particular teaching/ 
learning situation. There is a growing body of research which examines 
the differences between teaching adults and pre-adults (Beder & Darkenwald, 
1982, and Gorham, 1985). Are these teachers aware of the methods 
suggested for helping adults learn? Do they recognize differences 
between pre-adult and adult learners? Is there a way that these 
instructors could be provided this information so that their selected 
method of instruction is most appropriate for the adult learners in 
their classes? 

Few continuing education programs for part-time instructors 
are designed to help instructors deal with the adult learner. One 
study (Hampton, 19^2) that measured the effect of part-time instructors' 
use of andragogica] teaching strategies indicated a positive correlation 
between the use of these andragogical strategies and the s'sudents' 
perceptions of instructor competence. In her research on how adult 
educators perceived they had acquired their individual teaching styles, 
Williams (1985) concludes, "It would seem that many educators, recog- 
nizing the inadequacy of their preparation for teaching, perceive 
a need for more formal opportunities to develop competence as teachers 
of adults. This study suggested that adult educators are learning 
their classroom approaches without adequate understanding of their 
students or of appropriate teaching strategies and that they may be 
receptive to institutional intervention designed to help them increase 
their effectiveness with adult students.'* (p. 171). 
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Research shows that it is generally agreed that: 

1. Adult learners differ from children in learning situations. 

2. There are differences between pedagogical and andragogical 
theories. 

3. Adult continuing education instructors are generally subject 
matter specialists who have little or no knowledge of adult 
learners or adult learning theories. (Knox, 1979 p. 44) 

Despite the general agreement that exists about the preceding 
concepts, a review of the literature shows that most studies in this 
area have been surveys to determine either which adults enroll in 
continuing education classes and why, or which adults teach continuing 
edur^ition classes and why. 

Few efforts to provide part-time adult continuing education 
instructors with knowledge of adult learners or andragogical assumptions 
have been documented, and even fewer have been evaluated for effective- 
ness. Studies designed to measure the educational orientation of adult 
educators have been correlational studies which measured existing 
conditions. 

This study was dasigned to add to the data concerning adult 
educators and their actual behavior in the classroom. It was hypothe- 
sized that: 

Hypothesis I: Part-time adult continuing education instructors who 
have participated in an inservice intervention which presents the 
assumptions of andragogical models of learning will show a significantly 
higher andragogical orientation than instructors who have not received 
the training. 

Hypothesis II: Students of part-time continuing education instructors 
who have participated in an inservice intervention which presents the 
assumptions of andragogical models of learning will indicate that their 
instructors show a significantly higher andragogical orientation than 
students of instructors who have not received the training. 

The hypotheses were tested using a randomized subjects, posttest- 
only control group design with two experimental groups. The independent 
variable was inservice training to create awareness of andragogical 
methods of instruction. The dependent variable was andragogical orien- 
tacion of the instructors as measured by the Principles of Adult Learning 
Scale (PALS). This instrument was designed and validated by Conti (1979). 
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The experimental phase of the study assessed the effectiveness 
of an inservice training program. Instructors of adult continuing 
education classes were selected to participate in one of two training 
series. The training was designed using the theories of adult education 
and was itself conducted in line with these principles. 

The first group of instructors received a three hour blo^^k of 
inservice training the week before their classes began. This training 
focused on the assumptions of the andragogical model of learning. 
Instructors were given information about adult learners and techniques 
for classroom use in an adult learning situation. Work in small groups 
provided opportunity for questions and discussion of the material. 

During the following two weeks, instructors were able to practice 
these new behaviors in their classroom setting. A second three hour 
training session was held during the third week of classes. It 
presented additional assumptions of adult learning theories and accom- 
panying classroom techniques. Instructors shared problems and 
successes encountered during the first weeks of class as they 
implemented the newly learned techniques. Again, instructors had an 
opportunity during the rei?aining class sessions to implement the 
new behaviors. 

During the last class session, the Principles of Adult Learning 
Scale (PALS) was administered ro each instructor in this group. A 
form of PALS adapted for srudents use was administered to students in 
attendance a'C the last class session. 

Assessment was completed during the last class session rather 
than during the treatment to give instructors time to put into 
practice new learning, and to allow students the benefit of the 
complete course length to observe the instructor's methods of 
instruction. Assessment measured both the teacher's self perception 
and the students' perception of the teacher's behavior. 

For the second group of instructors the only variable was the 
amount of time available to help achieve each objective for a total 
inservice time of nine hours. Work in small groups was supplemented 
during each session by the viewing of a segment of the video "Tricks 
of the Trade." This video was produced by the Adult Education 
Department of the Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education and presents adult education principles for use by teachers 
of adults. During the last class session PALS was administered 
to each instructor and to all students in attendance. 

This researcher hypothesized that the objective identified 
for the inservice could be accomplished during six hours of training. 
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The video was added to determine whether a visual component would 
change the training's effectiveness. The literature (Carrea, 1984) 
shows a nine-hour inservice to be effective, and asks whether more 
training time would be more effective, or less training time equally 
effective. The time constraint to be considered when working with 
part-time adult continuing education instructors prevented a training 
program longer than nine hours from being tested. 

A control group of instructors received no inservice training. 
During their lact class session, they were also administered the 
PALS as were all their students in attendance. 

Research results will provide information about: 

1* Part-time adult continuing education instructors in a 

community college setting and the effect of an inservice 
intervention on their educational orientation. 

2. The differences between an instructor's behavior as 
perceived by him/her self and as perceived by the 
students. 

Data analysis will be completed by the 1987 Midwest Research- 
To-Practice Conference, and will be presented at that time. Copies 
of the research results may also be obtained by writing the author. 
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Abstract 

This research-in-progress examines the predictive validity of the 
Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal (WGCTA) for forecasting 
master's degree students' attrition, achievement level, thesis 
progress, and program completion time in a field-based accelerated 
program in Adult and Continuing Education (ACE)« In the fall of 
1986, National College of Education (NCE) changed one of the 
admission requirements for this program from satisfactory 
performance on the Miller Analogies Test (MAT) to similar 
performance on the WGCTA • The appropriateness of the MAT content 
for NCE's non-traditional students was questioned and the WGCTA 
was chosen as an alternative • The current issue is the relative 
forecasting efficacy of the MAT and the WGCTA among predictor 
variables such as sex, age, race, marital status, geographic area, 
undergraduate major, time since baccalaureate degree, type of 
undergraduate institution, and junior-senior GPA# The results of 
multiple regression analysis and multiple discriminant analysis » 
will be compared for the MAT and WGCTA. 
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CRITICAL THINKING ABILITY AS A PREDICTOR OF SUCCESS IN A 
NON-TRADITIONAL MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAM IN ADULT AND CONTINUING 

EDUCATION 



The P rogram 

The field-experience master's degree program in Adult and 
Continuing Education (ACE) at National College of Education (NCE) 
was established in 1982, Sinr.e its inception this ACE program has 
enrolled about 150 students in clusters of about 15 students each. 
The cluster acts as a support group, drawing from each student's 
on-the-job experiences, as the entire group follows an accelerated 
schedule of weekly classes and individual study and research over 
a 13-month period. Each cluster is led by a primary instructor 
who teaches most of the 16 courses and serves as the thesis 
advisor to each student. Some of these 4- or 5-week courses are 
taught by secondary instructors who specialize in certain areas of 
expertise. 

The Miller Analogies Test 

From the program's beginning Ui^cll the fall of 1986. the admission 
requirements included a satisfactory score on the Miller Analogies 
Test (MAT), "... used for many years in screening students 
applying for admission to programs of graduate study at colleges 
and universities ..." (The Psychological Corporation, 1981, p. 
5). The MAT manual describes it as 

• . . 100 analogy items based on many areas of 
knowledge including literature, sccial sciences, 
chemistry, biology, physics, mathematics, and general 
information. The examinee is not required to be a 
specialist in any of these areas. An applicant for 
graduate school or for a high<*level industrial position 
will have been exposed to much, if not all, of the 
precise information ne-»ded. The test items require the 
recognition of relationships rather than the display of 
enormous erudition. . . (p. 5) 

The publisher's claims notwithstanding, after 4 years' experience 
with the MAT, the NCE ACE faculty concluded that a major reason 
for its lackluster performance as a predictor of student 
achievement in that specific program was indeed that the MAT 
places a strong premium on a vocabulary amassed through book 
learning in a traditional liberal arts curriculum. Tlie majority 
of NCE's ACE applicants have baccalaureate degrees outside of 
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liberal arts and thus appear to be "culturally disadvantaged" for 
the MAT. These applicants also tend to be older and away from 
formal education longer than the applicants to more traditional 
graduate programs who probably comprise the bulk of the subjects 
in the MAT norm groups. 

The search for an alternative to the MAT led to a review of the 
competencies to be attained by the students in the ACE p;;ogram. 
The faculty agreed that the ability to think critically was 
central to the adult educator *s role and more likely to indicate 
probable succens in the ACE program than would academic apiitude 
as operationali2€;d by scores on the MAT or the Graduate Record 
Examination (GRE). 



The Watson-Glaser Test 

The Watson-Glaser Critical ThirJcing Appraisal (WGCTA) was adopted 
as the admission test of choice not only for the ACE program, but 
also for the master *s degree program in the Management and 
Development of Hainan Resources (MDHR), which is also delivered 
through a field-experience model. The WGCTA (Watson & Glaser, 
1980) consists of 80 items in five sub- tests covering these 
critical thinkdLng skills: 

A. Inference : Each exercise begins with a statement that 
the examinee is to regard as true. This is followed by a 
series of inferences. The examinee decides whether the 
inferences are true, probably true, probably false, or 
false, or if there are insufficient data to form a 
judgment. 

B. Recognition of Assumptions : Statements are followed by 
proposed assumptions. The examinee decides whether the 
assumptions are taken for granted in the statement or 
not. 

C. Deduction : The examinee decides whether a series of 
conclusions do or do not necessarily follow from 
statements that are to be regarded by the examinee as 
true '^dthout exception. 

D. Interpretation : The examinee weighs the evidence 
presented in short paragraphs 'and decides if the proposed 
generalizations are or are not warranted. 

E. Evaluation of Arguments : A series of questions are 
followed by arguments; the examinee decides whether each 
argument is strong or weak. 
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The test items include problems, statements, arguments, 
interpretations, and data similar to those that are encountered on 
a daily basis at work, in the classroom, and in newspaper and 
magazine articles. 

The WGCTA calls for responses to two different kinds of item 
content. Items having "neutral" content deal with the weather, 
scientific facts or experiments, and other subject matter about 
which people generally do not have strong feelings or prejudices • 
Items having "controversial" content, although approximately 
parallel in logical structure to neutral items, refer to 
political, economic, and social issues that frequently provoke 
very strong feelings. There is no known study guide or 
preparation book for the WGCTA. 



The Validity Issue 

The MAT manual (1981) reports the results of two studies producing 
Pearson r coefficients between the MAT and WGCTA. The 86 graduate 
students in English in a southern university and the 49 managers 
in a small manufacturing firm both yielded correlations of •55, 
which is significant at the .01 level for both samples. Thus 
about 30% of the variance in the MAT and WGCTA is shared, as shown 
by these studies* 

The routine use of WGCTA as a predictor of academic outcomes at 
the collegiate level seems to be undocumented in the professional 
education literature. It is probably safe to assert that NCE's 
use of the WGCTA as an admission test for an ACE master's degree 
program is unique c The need is clear that this practice should be 
systematically evaluated for predictive validity* 

The two general research questions to be answered by this study 
are: 

(1) What is the effectiveness of the Watson-Glaser Critical 
Thinking Appraisal (WGCTA) as a predictor of attrition, 
achievement level, thesis progress, and program completion 
time for a field-based master's degree program in Adult and 
Continuing Education (ACE)? 

(2) Do the WGCTA scale scores (Inferences, Recognition of 
Assumptions, Deduction, Interpretation, and Evaluation of 
Arguments) have diagnostic value in predicting the four 
outcome criteria? 
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Standard Operating Procedure 

A general information sheet about the WGCTA is included with the 
application materials given to each person who inquires about the 
ACE program. The WGCTA is group-administered by NCE personnel 
under controlled conditions with a 50-minute time limit. The 
total raw score and a percentile rank based on a college norm 
group are reported via letter to the student and to the Office of 
Admissions. The faculty of the applicant's degree program 
determines the score level required for admission. 

The only routine exceptions to the requirement for submitting a 
WGCTA score are: 

(1) The applicant has already earned a masters' degree at an 
accredited institution! or 

(2) the applicant has submitted an official transcript of scores 
on another standardized test acceptable to the faculty of the 
specific program. 

In practice, a very small portion (less than 10%) of the 
applicants for any given cluster are exempt from the WGCTA 
requirement. 

Validation Procedure 

Data Collection . From the student admission folder are gathered 
demographic (sex, age, race, marital status, and home zip code), 
academic (undergraduate major, baccalaureate graduation year, the 
institution's Carnegie classification (1987) category, and GPA for 
junior and senior years combined), and admission test raw score 
(MAT or WGCTA) data, which serve as predictor variables. 

From the academic records are gathered data for computing the ACE 
GPA, thesis progress, program completion status, and program 
completion time, which each serve as a criterion variable. 

Data Analysis . The same statistical procedures are being used for 
two data sets: (1) those students who submitted MAT scores, and 
(2) those students who submitted WGCTA scores. Multiple 
regression analysis (for continuously scaled criterion variables) 
and multiple discriminant analysis (for discretely scaled 
criterion variables) are being used to assess the relative 
efficacy of MAT and WGCTA among the other predictor variables for 
forecasting each of -the criterion variables. 
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Abstract 



Concern for the viability of quality higher education is prompting many 
adjustments within institutions. However, the needs and expectations of 
nontraditional undergraduates has yet received relatively little attention. 
The present study examines the institutional satisfaction of nontraditional 
undergraduates 25 years and older through an examination of five components of 
higher education: administrative process; professors and educational process; 
campus resources; physical environment and campus life. The sample for this 
study consisted of 100 nontraditional undergraduate students at a large 
midwestern university. The Likert format questionnaire was composed of 35 
items divided evenly over the five institutional components. The overall 
survey response indicates that today • s nontraditional undergraduate is 
significantly different from zhe nontraditional undergraduate surveyed in 
previous studies. The new student is more institutionally satisfied, socially 
assimilated and environmentally aware than previous studies indicate . 
Nonetheless, in order to provide quality higher education, universities must 
continue to improve upon present programs and provide the environmental fit 
which these students need to learn and grow. 
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Environmental Fit of Nontraditional Undergraduates 

Declining enrollment, decreasing resources, and changing needs in society 
are significant issues on the college and university campus today. Student 
anxiety over prospects for employment and opportunities for advancement, and 
institutional concern over future change and staff needs are visible. Concern 
for the viability of quality higher education is prompting many adjustments 
within institutions. However, the needs and expectations of nontraditional 
undergraduates has received relatively little attention. Clearly, the problems 
and issues facing nontraditional undergraduates have multiple causes and 
implications. Although the failure of many institutions to recognize this 
dissatisfaction is only one relevant issue, it is an important one. 

In recent years the concept of "environmental fit" has gained prominence 
in the fields of psychology, architecture and design. The term describes the 
level of ability individuals possess that enables them to cope with their 
environment. Environmental fit deals not only with skills but levels of 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction with the individual's current situation; 
therefore, it is an appropriate term when thinking of nontraditional student 
needs in the university environment. 

To the knowledge of the present authors, research that systematically 
measures nontraditional student satisfaction with the institution has not been 
completed. Therefore, the purpose of the study is tc .leasure the institutional 
satisfaction of nontraditional undergraduates 25 years and older through an 
examination of five components of higher education: administrative process, 
professors and educational process; campus resources; physical environment and 
campus life. 

Methodology 

The sample for 5;his .^tudy was the nontraditional undergraduates at a large 
midwestern state university. The convenience sample was obtained at various 
locations on campus, including classrooms in different colleges, lounges in 
various buildings, and the student union. The sample consisted of 100 students 
ranging in age f ro, i 25-54, with approximately two-thirds under the age of 34- 
There were 46 maleb* and 54 females. Of the total number of subjects 39 had 
never been married and 53 had no children presently living in the home. 
Academic majors appeared to be evenly distributed throughout the university. 
Salaried employment ranged from none to full time and reported household income 
spanned $10,000 or less to $30,000 or above. Eighty-six students indicated an 
interrupted pattern of college enrollment, while 70 students reported they had 
attended more than one university. 

The questionnaire is comprised of 35 Likert format items divided evr^nly 
over the following five components of institutional satisfaction: the 
administrative process, professors and the educational process, campus 
resources, physical environment and campus social life. The Likert scale 
questionnaire was piloted in multiple sections of an introductory level 
undergraduate English class. The literature and a panel of experts in adult 
education determined whether the items had content validity. Cronbach's alpha 
was used to assess the homogeneity or internal consistency of the instrument. 
Cronbach's alpha for each of the five components were as follows: 
administrative process, .69; professors and educational process, .85; campus 
resources, .47; physical environment, .54; and campus social life, .42. A 
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reasonable Cronbach's alpha of .80 for the entire scale was obtained. Since 
the campus social life component was not correlated to th( other four 
components, it was deleted from further analysis. Cronbach's alpha reliability 
estimate for the composite score, excluding campus social life was .82. Each 
item of the questionnaire was scored on a scale from 1 to 5; a score of 1 
indicated the most satisfied response, and a 5 indicated the least satisfied 
response. A satisfaction index was obtained for each of the five components as 
well as for the institution as a whole. In addition, various demographic data 
of age, gender, marital status, number of children living with respondent, 
hours employed, household income, educational patterns and number of 
institutions attended after high school were assessed. 

Results 

The means and standard deviations for administrative process (AP) , 
professprs and educationa.l process (EP) , campus resources (CR) , and physical 
environment (PE) and a total score (TS) were calculated. The administrative 
process component results demonstrate the two areas in which the nontraditional 
undergraduate is most satisfied, these include drop-add procedures and the 
grading system. The two areas with which the students are least satisfied are 
she effectiveness of academic advising and tho availability of career 
information. Professors and the educational process component responses 
indicate the professor's knowledge of subject matter and willingness to help 
are the most satisfying areas for the nontraditional undergraduate. Testing 
procedures and the failure of professors to provide motivation are the areas in 
which the students are least satisfied. The campus resources component 
findings indicate two areas in which nontraditional undergraduates are most 
satisfied: access to university news and a place to study on campus In 
contrast, the respondents are least satisfied with counseling services and 
parking. The response to the physical environment of the university component 
reveals the nontraditional undergraduate as being generally satisfied with 
safety on campus and with union food service hours . Nontraditional 
undergraduates are least satisfied with campus lighting and the institutional 
classroom decor. 

A multivariate analysis of variance was used to analyze the main effects 
for income ($10,000 or less, $10,001-$30,000, $30,001 or above), hours employed 
(0 hours, 1-20 hours, 21-39 hours, and ^tO hours and above) , and number of 
children living with the respondents (children, no children) and the two-way 
interactions and three-way interactions of the independent variables on the 
four dependent variables (administrative process, professors and the 
educational process, campus resources and physical environment) . No 
significant interactions or main effects were found. 

A multivariate analysis of variance was perforn^ed for the independent 
variables — age (25-29, 30-34, 35 and older), marital status (married, not 
married) , and number of children living with respondent (children , no 
children) , and two-way interactions and three-way interactions of the 
independent variables on the four dependent variables (administrative process, 
professors and the educational process , campus resources , and physical 
environment). A significant main effect for age was found (F[8,172] = 2.29 p< 
.023) . Univariant followups indicate this difference to be for the dependent 
variables, campus resources (F[2,89] = 6.55, p^ .002) and physical environment 
(F[2,89] = 3.33, p < .040) only. Tukey followups indicate chat the age group 
25 to 29 years is significantly less satisfied than the age group 35 years and 
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older, (x 25-29 =19- X35t = 16.53) on the campus resource dependent variable 
and age group 25 to 29 years is significantly less satip^ied than age group 30 
to 34 years {x25-29= 19.08, X30-34 = 17.17) at p<.05. rukey followups for the 
physical environment dependent variable indicate the age group 25 to 29 years 
is significantly less satisfied than age group 35 years and older ( ^^25-29 " 
18.03, X 35^= 15.91) at pC.05. 

A one-;fay multivariate analysis of variance was performed for the 
independent variable, educational pattern (began school, continuous enrollment 
to present; began school several years ago, left school, returned to complete 
academic work; began school several years ago, left and returned more than 
once; and other) using the same four dependent variables (administrative 
process, professors and the educational process, campus resources nd physical 
environment). A significant main effect was found (F[12,246] = .77; p< .015). 
A uni variant followup reveals this difference to be for the dependent variable, 
educational process only (Ft3,96] = 3.30, p^ .024). Tukey followups did not 
display significant differences between the groups at the .05 level. 

A one-way multivariate analysis was also performed on the four dependent 
variables (administrative process, professors and the educational process, 
campus resources and physical environment) with number of institutions attended 
as the independent variable. The three categories for the number of 
institutions attended after high school include: one, two, three or more. No 
significance was found. 

Discussion 

The overall survey response indicates that today's nontraditional 
undergraduate is significantly different from the nontraditional undergradi^ate 
surveyed in previous studies. The new student is more institutionally 
satisfied, socially assimilated and environmentally aware than previous studies 
indicate. As cited previously, a total composite of institutional satisfaction 
for nontraditional undergraduates has never been performed. Findings in this 
study indicate 59% of students are satisfied with the institution, 41% are 
neutral and none of them are dissatisfied. There is a significant difference 
in the nontraditional undergraduate's attitude toward campus resources, 
professors and the educational process, and the physical environment of the 
institution when the age and educational pattern of the students is examined. 
Statistical analysis indicates that the 25-to-29-year-old nontraditional 
undergraduate is less satisfied than the 30-year-old-and-older student with the 
availability of campus resources, i.e.: locating a parking place, finding a 
place to study on campus, and gaining access to counselling services and 
university news. Moreover, statistical analysis reveals that the 25-to-29- 
year-old nontraditional undergraduate is less satisfied than the 35-year-old- 
and-older student with the physical environment of the institution; namely, 
safety walking alone, institutional food service hours, adequate campus 
lighting and educationally stimulating classroom decor. 

The present study is designed to systematically measure nontraditional 
undergraduate satisfaction and dissatisfaction with the institution and the 
tabulated results of the stuay appec*r to challenge currently held and widely 
disseminated beliefs regarding nontraditional undergraduates. First, contrary 
to popular notion that nontraditional students are isolated, the students in 
the present s'tudy appear to make friends easily and have ready access to what 
is happening on campus. Second, the results of the present study indicate that 
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nontraditional undergraduates are not as self-motivated as assumed by previous 
research (Dellman- Jenkins, Fruit & Lambert, 1984; Wolfgang & Dowling, 1981; 
Olski, 1980) . The survey response indicates that nontraditional undergraduates 
need and expect motivation from academicians. 

Conclusion 

The present study suggests that the future of higher education will depend 
upon how effectively institutions respond to the impact of the projected 
increased enrollment of nontraditional students concurrent with the projected 
decreased enrollment of traditional students. The College Board Office of 
Adult Learning Services projects the enrollment of college students 25-years- 
old and over to increase by almost one million between 1982 and 1992 
("Collegeboard," 1985). Moreover, the "Collegeboard" underscores the declining 
enrollment of tr%?Citional college students; the estimated enrollment of college 
students 24 years old and under for 1982 was 7,580,000 and the study projects 
it to be 6,063,000 by 1992, a drop of 20%. That 20% represents a loss of one 
a;id one-half million students. The Bureau of Census attributes the decrease to 
the lower birth rate following the baby boom, the steadily xncreasing level of 
high school drop-outs and the rapidly declining number of minority students 
attending college ("At Risk," 1986). 

No longer is the traditional student population the dominant force 
previously found in the 1960 's and 1970 's. Based upon the present survey and 
the projected increase of nontraditional undergraduates on the college ccimpus, 
findings indicate that the quality of higher education may depend upon 
restructuring student services to provide for the needs of. nontraditional 
undergraduates. The present study has examined several aspects of 
nontraditional student satisfaction and dissatisfaction with the university; 
namely, the administrative process, professors and the educational process, 
campus resources and the physical environment of the institution. In order to 
provide quality higher education, universities must continue to provide and 
improve upon: 

1. Flexible means, times and places for enrollment and registration, 

2. An easily understood grading system, 

3. Competent, enthusiastic professors, willing to make themselves 
available to students, 

4. A safe campus environment, 

5. A variety of places to study on campus, 

6. Flexible student union hours, and 

7. Ready access to campus news and activities. 

In addition, the university must expand present services and initiate new 
programs which: 

1. Educate the teaching and administrative staff to the felt needs and 
the learning styles of nontraditional students, 

2. Provide effective academic advisement, 

3. Train career advisement personnel in the special needs of 
nontraditional students, 

4. Provide counseling services at times and places which are 
accessible to nontraditional students, 

5. Provide adequate short-term parking. 
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6. Provide adequate campus lighting and safe sidewalks for those 
attending evening classes, and 

7. Maintain classroom decor that promotes a learning environment; 
especially, non-glara lighting, resource tools, comfortable working 
space • 

Whether nontraditional undergraduates will continue to enroll in college 
will depend, in part, on the ability of each institution to meet the needs of 
these students. More than ever, colleges and universities need to care about 
the students they serve, and the environmental fit" in which those students 
may learn and grow. 
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ABSTRACT 



Thi:; descriptive study is an investigation o-f the on- 
going research/theory behavior o-f 10 school-based adult 
education directors. The question to be answered was 
"How do successful adult education program directors 
use research and theory, if at all? in their 
professional roles? A special self -analysis and 

reporting instrument was developed and used in the 
study. Data and findings are reported on information 
input and processing behaviors in typical program 
decision-making si tuat ions. 
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THE USES OF RESEARCH AND THEORY BY 13 SUCCESSrUL 



ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAH DIRECTORS 



INmOUCUON 

What kinds of rasearch and theory behavior really haopen when practitioners are doing their dav-to-dav jobs? Co 
thev consult existmq published research or theory articles 5*er. they have decisions to (nake and-proolems to solve? Do thev 
do research on their own? 0^ they look to colleagues or consultants for research infomation? Do thev consciouslv select 
or formulate theoretical po3:t':ion5 fron ^rfiich to proceed? Or are the day-toHay prograiwiing problems largely addressed 
without soecific reference to research or theory of any kind? It is not uncocwon to be told that adult «?ducaticn 
practitioners tend to consider iwst for«al research and theory as relatively unifliportant in the on-going scheff.^ things. 
Stephen Brookfield said as nwch in tiis keynote speech at the 1986 Midwest Research-to^ractice Conference and ..itn went on 
to sav that the decision-inaking investigations of practitionrs are a kind of Vesearch** that makes sense in the world of 
practice. So what do practitioners really do? The available information on the subject is thin at best. 

This descriotive study is an investigation of the on-going behaviors of "18 successful school-based adult education 
directors* in the state of Indiana. The adult educators, five men and five wc»en, were identified as unquestionably 
successful by an independent panel of knowledgeable professionals. The ten agreed to participate in an analysis ot their 
normal professional bi»>;avior in decision-making situations with respect to information input and processing. Such a studv 
copulation was chosen because it was assumed that research/theorv usage might logically be linked to exemplary success. If 
consistently successful practitioners (proqran directors) displayed research apathy, then such claias about practitioners 
generally would be supported. The question to be answered in the study then was "How do successful adult education orograin 
directors use research and theory, if at all. in their professional roles?** 

THE STUDY FOPULATWN 

In addition to being singled out as successful and being five males and five females, the directors reoresented 
"experience" in the field. The mean number of years in adult education was 13.2 (14.2 for men and 11.3 for wonien). The 
•tiean number of years as program director/administrator was 13.4^ (11.3 for men and 9.3 for women). Each of them administsreo 
a program with at least three different instructional emphases.' All 10 directed ABE programs. 9 GEO. 9 ESL. 7 Enrichment. 6 
High School Credit, and 6 Job Training. All 10 held advanced degrees (9 masters and 1 doctorate). 

ilEJHODOLOSY 

The study focused on research/theory behaviors. However, data was also collected on non-research behaviors in 
order to produce a balanced picturu> of the practitioner decision-making process. The data was collected in two stages: 1) 
completion of an instrument which reports on the results of a self-analysis of typical infor/tiition inout behavicrs and 
tvpical iniormation processing behaviorsx 2) a follow-up interview with each subject to validate the data collected ana get 
any further insights that they had about the study results. The instrument was develooed for this study. It uses seven 
decision-making situatioas as the framework for the analysis; 1) daily routine operational decisions. 2) important 
ooerational decisions that are a normal part of the jab, 3) new situation decisions involving factors encountered rarelv or 
for the first time. 4) operational problem or crisis situation decisions. 5) snort range olannino decisions, 6) long range 
planning decisions, and 7) other specified decision situations. Subjects were asked to estimate the frequency with wnich 
thev engaged in such "inout behavior** as reviewing existing research/theory, conducting or commissioning their own resear:n. 
gathering information by other than research means, asking advice from others, and reflecting on their own exoerience. Thev 
were also asked to estimate the frequency with which they engaged m such "information processing' behaviors as a casual 
scanning of infor.nation collected, a systematic review and analysis, the develooment of stated conclusions, the develooment 
of stated hypotheses or theories, and the recording of conclusions, hypothesis and theories for reference ourpcses. 
Finally, the directors were asked how often they used particular sources of information about existing research and thecrv 
(professional literature, higher education, professional organization conferences, state deoartment/government events, 
consulting experts, peer professionals in other places/programs, colleagues in their own orogram). 
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R£S£tmhTlhPRfiCTICS RELEVANCE 



A better undrstanding of the actual behaviors of practitioners nith resoect to research, theorv, anc oecision- 
(Rakino seeflied at the outset to be useful to both practitioners and researchers. The hone was that the stuQv would aid in 
darifving basic res^arch-to-oractice ohenowena and provide a reference oomt for cominunicaticns between practitioners ana 
researchers (particularly in their consultant roles). The methodology and instruments were develoned for this stuav in the 
hope they would also orove helpful to other oractitioncrs and researchers. 

THE RESULTS 

Exhibits 1. 2, and 3 suflwarize the data collected about the frequent-to-consistent behaviors of the 10 directors in 
gaining input for decision^^akinOf in processing the information « and in using various sources of infornation about existing 
research and theory. In each cell in the grids the figure represents the number of directors who reported thev performed 
freauently-to-consistentlv in the manner described in the situation cited. 



EXHIBIT 1 

Number of Directors Reporting Freouent-Consi stent Use 
of Specific Input Behaviors in Decision-Making Situations 







Information Input Behaviors 




Decision-Making Situations 


Reviews 

I Existing 
Research/ 
Theory 


Conducts 
or Comis- 
sions Own 
Research 


Gathers 
Information* 
Dv ucner man 
Research 


Asks Inout 
From Others 

\RuVlC£; 

etc.) 


Reflects 
U3on Omh 
rast 

Exoerience 


1. 


Daily routine operational 
decisions. 




1 


6 


8 


10 


2. 


Imoortant ooerational 
decisions that are a normal 
part of the job. 


e 


3 


B 


9 


9 


3. 


New situation decisions 
(involving factors encountered 
rarely or for the first time). 


6 


4 


B 


10 


7 


4. 


Ooerational problem or crisis 
situation decisions. 


3 


4 


9 


9 


9 


5. 


Short range planning 
decisions. 


1 


3 


9 


9 


1 10 


6. 


Long range planning decisions. 


! 5 


1 6 


B 


1 10 


i 10 
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EXHIBIT 2 



Number of Directors Redorting Fiequtnt-Consi stent Use of Specified 
Infontation Processing Behaviors in Decision-Making Situations 







' Information Processing Behaviors 




Oecision-naking Situations 


Scan the 
Info 

Collected 


Systema- 
tically 
Review and 

Information 


Develoo 

Soecific 

Conclusion 

Tha* Can 3p 

stated 


I Develop 
Hyaotheses 
or Theories 

That Can 

Be Staced 


Record 

Conclusions 

Hypotheses 

Thpnrips 

! Develooed 


I. 


Daily routine operational 
decisions. 


7 


5 


4 


3 


1 2 




iflujorwanw operawionai 
decisions that are a nornal 
part of the job. 


8 


Q 


L 
0 






3* 


New situation decisions 
(involving factors encountered 
rarely or for the first tine). 


b 


9 


8 


5 


5 


4« 


Oaerational aroblen or crisis 
SiwUdwicn oecisions. 


7 


3 


9 


6 


5 


5. 


Short range olr;\ning 
decisions. 


8 


6 


8 


5 


4 


6. 


Long range planning decisions. 


8 


9 


9 


B 1 


7 



EXHIBIT 3 

Nu«bers of Directors Reaorting Freouent-Consi stent Use of 
Soscific Sources of Information About Existino Research/Theory 



Source 



Frequency of Use as Source 
of Existing Research/Theorv 
Infornaticn 



1. 


Professional literature 


4 


tot 


Hta"!6r education classes, workshops, etc. 


6 


3. 


i^rofsssional organization conferences, workshops, etc. 


8 


4. 


State feoartflient/governisent conferences, workshops, etc. 


7 


5. 


Persciul one-to-one contact with experts/consultants 


7 


6. 


Perswii one-to-one contact with peers/professionals 






in ather orograM/comtunitics 


13 


7. 


Personal one-to-one contact with coll':o'3u«3 IS 4 


9 



Given the (iata collected, the following are some of the findings which can be reported: 



FINDINBS ABOUT INPUT BEHmORS 

1. The directors most often review existing research/theory on a freauent-consistent basis ia) in "new situations" wnere 
the decisions that they must make involve factors encountered rarelv or for the first time or (b) in connection witn 
long range planninQi 

2. The directors rarelv-never review existino resevvch/theorv for their normal on-going operational dscisicns. even the 
important onesi 

3. The directors are more likelv to conduct or commission their own research than to review existina research. Thev are 
most likelv to conduct or commission such research in long rann^. olanning situations. 

4. In new situations, however, the directors are more likelv to review existing researcn/theory than to conduct or 
commission their own. 

5. All of the directors use existing research and theory, vour on an occasional basis only and the other six freouently- 
consistently in oarticular decision-making rituations. 



FINDINGS mUT INFQRmTION PROCES5IN6 BEHMIORS 

1. The directors are more likelv to develoo hypotheses or theories and record them in long range olanning situations than 
they are in other decision-making situations. 

2. There is no sDecific information processing behavior that every director uses on a freouent-consistent basis in any 
given decision-making situation. 



BINDINGS ABOUT SOURCES OF RESEARCH/THEORY INFORMATIO.^ 

1. The directors most often get their information about existino research/theory from peers (other professionals) in other 
orograms or communities with a one-to-one contact process. 

2. The directors least often get such information from the professional literature. 

' 3. All of the directors reW upon multiole sources for such information on a frequent-consistent basis. 



HEN-mEN COHPfiRISONS 

AlthouQh the study was not done for purposes of comparing male behavior and female behavior, the data allowed tcr 
some comparisons that the readers may find of interest. The women more often than the men reported frequent-consistent 
reviewing of existing research and theory and conducting or commissioning research. Women also reoorted mere ^reouent 
recording of hypotheses or theories developed. The (nen were somewhat more likely than the women to reflect uoon their own 
experience in decision-making situations. The women were more likely than the men tc use higher education classes, 
workshops, etc.. as sources of information about existing research and theory. All other sources were cited about eaually 
by men and women. 



A studv with a population as small and homogeneous as this one has limited value for generalization purposes. No 
claim is made that the findings represent wider realities m the field. On the other hand, the practitioners found the 
conceptual itiodel for describing their decision-making behavior to be a useful and accurate one. The investigative niodel mav 
thus merit wider usage in future research. The study results do appear to be i.n accurate portrayal of the behaviors of the 
^ J people studied. And the^e practitioners can hardly be said to be apathetic about research and theory. 



CONCLUSIONS 
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ABSTRACT 



This studv presents the results of evaluation/research cone ontwo 
projects piloting the use of PALS (Principle of the Alphabet Litsracv 
Svstem) . a computer-based literacy ir'istruction program designed bv IBM 
and the John- Henrv Martin Corp. to develop reading and writing skills of 
learners reading at the sixth grade level and below. The research was 
commissioned bv the state to determine the svstem's potential for 
impacting statewide on the problem of functional illiteracv. It was 
conducted by a universitv research team of four people, two of whom are 
the presenters of this report on the results and methodology associated 
with the first of tnree instructional cycles to be studied. 
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Measxaring the Effects of an Interactive Video 
Mxilt Literacy Instruction System 

Introduction 

PALS {Prijiciple of the Alphabet Literacy System) is a 
ccaiputer-based literacy instruction program for adxilts and adolescents. 
PALS is designed to develop reading and writing skills of learners 
reading below the sixth grade level. The presentation of learning 
exercises is in a multiple media format including video, audio, graphics 
ovarlay, touch, text and synthetic speech. The learning process uses 
the ^nrite to read" appi.-oach. The system, developed by IBM and the John 
Henry Martin Corp. , was in its final stages of pilot testing ^fAlen this 
study was conducted. It was scheduled to be on the market in early 
summer 1987. IBM's early testing of the system led it to claim that 
leamsrs improve their reading skills by as much as three grade levels 
in a 20-WBek (100 ixrstructional hours) period. 

In the final pre-market piloting period, seme 18 PALS labs have 
been established around the country, including two in Indiana, one on a 
universiti>' cairpus and the' other in an urban office building in a 
different comiunity. The two projects are operating through a 
cooper ative arrangement involving IBM, the state government office of 
occupational developnent, a local alliance for jobs, and the university. 
A critical elenent in this piloting is a canplete evaluation/research 
project conducted by the university, at the specific request of state 
government, to determine PALS* potential for making a statewide impact 
on adxilt literacy. 

This study presents the results of evaluation/research done on the 
first 20 weeks (100 hours) instructional cycle at the two sites* The 
evaluation/research process will continue thraagh two more cycles and 
conclude in June, 1988. Clearly, since the enphasis in the data 
collection and analysis is on issues specifically related to the use of 
PALS in various program settings, throu^out a state, the inplications 
for practice are pervasive. State policy hangs in the balance to sane 
degree. To the extenu that the evaltiation resxilts are publicized more 
widely, the study may ha^/e national iitplications. 

Representatives of both IBM and the John Henry Martin Corp. have 
said that this is the only full scale study being done by researchers at 
any site* 

Methodology 

The work was conducted by a team of four university faculty members, two 
reading specialists and two adult educators with research and evaluation 
credentials. This report was enabled by the two university adult 
education researchers, one of them being the team chairman. 
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The research/evaluation methodology was nrulti-dimensional* Data 
collection procedures include (1) classroon observations using a 
structured notation system^ (2) student interviews, (3) teacher 
interviews, (4) reviews of instructional records and materials, and (5) 
interviews of project administrators* The design included triangulation 
procedures for addiessing several of the critical questions about the 
performance of the PALS system. Pretesting and posttesting were done to 
determine changes in student reading levels, using the ABLE Test, a 
reading test normed for adults* 

Interview and observation instruments were developed and f ielu 
tested by the evalxaation team* All four members participated in the 
process of validating the instruments and refining the data collection 
processes. 

The report on the first instructional cycle was based upon data 
collected throughout the cycle. Interviews and observations were 
conducted at the mi<%x)int and near the end of cycle* All classes at 
both sites were observed both times. Ei^teen students (selected on a 
stratified basis by the evaluators) and all three teachers were 
interviewed* Monthly status reports were made by the teachers and 
reviewed by the data collection team. A pre-post reading test was 
conducted. 



Study Population 

A total of 72 learner.^ were enrolled in the tvx) pilot projects. 
They ranged in age fron 14 years to 55 years, with a relatively even 
distribution of ages between the two extremes. Reading levels ranged 
frcm below grade one to grade six. There were 37 males and 35 females. 

Study Questions 
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To address the informaticnal needs of the audiences for this 
evaluation/research study, 34 specific questions were identified as 
focuses for tile study. Among them were the following: 

Does the program work equally well with leamars of different aaes? 
Different reading levels? Different sociological backgrounds? 
Different previous educational backgrounds? 

Are there adult functional illiterates for vdicm the process is 
inappropriate or ineffective? 

What makes students enthusiastic about the process? 
What frustrates students or causes them concern? 

How important is the "learning partners" feature? Hew does it impact 
upon learning? 

What exactly does the teacher contribute to the process? 

Hew much "teacher help" do learners need? 

Can the program work without the teacher fot sane learners? 
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What catpetencies does the teacher use to effectively assist students? 

^»Jhat human/ teacl.ar beliaviors are generally mos^ effective? Most 
effective in particular situations? 

Hew much can the amount of time available for each learning task and for 
each process be varied and still be effective? 

Is the 20 weeks ^ 100 hours an optirnum time frame for all learners? 
Most? 

^fould students profit fran more than 100 hours in the program? 

Can the program work as an open entry-open exit process? 

Hew adequate are the testing procedu es and materials that ^^corpany the 
instructional program? What changes may be need: -^? 

What is the range of reading irrprovenient outcones? What is typical 
inprovement for learners? 

Is the amount of reading improvenent influenced by entry reading levels? 
Attendance patterns? 

What reading in5)rovements consistently occur? Word recognition? 
Corprehension? Motivation to read? 

What levels of typing skills result? What conputer skills and 
attitudes? 

What writing (conposition) skills do learners master? 

What are the self-image outcones? 

vJhafc are the social/interpersonal outcones? 

What happens vdien a student is making little or no progress? 

Are there identifiable patterns or factors related to lack of progress? 

P reliminary Findings 

At the conclusion of the first 20 weeks (100 hours) is?structional 
cycle, the evaluation team analyzed the data collected. Several 
preliminary findings were supported by data collected by all four team 
members and therefore can be reported. Data in support of the reported 
findings came firon multiple sources and collecti.on techniques , appearing 
ir.\ the results of interviews , observations, axid records reviews. Thus, 
the findings, although preliminary in nature, are regarded as having 
been substantiated by processes of triangulation. 'rhese initial 
findings will be treated as hypotheses to be tested in the second ^and 
third inst2njctional cycles. 
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The preliminary findings are as follcws: 

(1) Adult non-readers and low level readers beccanie enthused about 
reading and writing by their experiences with the coiputer* 
The technology enhances gains in reading and writing* 

(2) Mult students are motivated and rewarded by the typing that 
they do iitmediately in the instructional process* It gives 
them a sense of success and "producing" fran the outset. 

(3) Adult students are "turned on" by the process of writing and 
typing their own stories in the second half of the 
instructional cycle. 

(4) Self-image is a central factor in student motivation and 
success in the PALS program. Using a coiputer/ typing / and 
writing original stories make positive contributions to 
self-image. 

(5) The teacher plays a vital rcle in determining the ijrpact of 
the PAIS experience on the self-images of students. 
Consistently helping in "caring," "encaaraging," and 
"respectful" ways was cited by both students and teachers as 
inpcrtant teacher contributions to student progress. 

(6) Students' need for the teacher is crucial and constant. The 
level of sophistication or success of studeiits may change but 
doesn't diminish the iirportance of the teacher in the process. 

(7) The teacher must be a trained professional/ knowledgeable 
about adults as learners and special learning problems , 
skilled at motivating and rewarding, and have basic teaching 
and technology skills. 

(8) The 20 weeks-100 hours instructional time frame is not 
optimum for all students. Some students can successfully 
coiplete the instructional process in less time. Many 
students especially those viho start with no or limited reading 
and learning skills need substavitially more instructional 
time than the 100 hours. 

(9) A one-hour time frame for instruction each day is not optimum 
for all students or all learning activities. More flexibility 
in the length of learning sessions would be helpful to adult 
students. Varying degrees of task motivation and 
self-directedness among students makes a uniform time frame 
questionable. 

(10) There is evidence to suggest that an open entry-open exit 
process is most appropriate for learners using the PALS 
program. 
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(11) The program does not work equally well with students who read 
at different levels* Although more investigation is needed to 
pinpoint vAiere the differences lie, it appears that it works 
well in its present form with students vAio read at a grade 
level of one tiirough five. It works less well with 
non-readers and readers at ^rrade six level and higher. 

(12) The most cannon student criticism of the program is that the 
story on the television screen "does not irave fast enough" in 
the learning process, that is, the instructional process 
causes too much delay in the development of the story itself. 

(13) The "learning partners" fealrure of the program is an effective 
element when the partners are well-matched in level of 
achievement and rates of learning. Most students see working 
with a partner as providing mutual support and assistance* 

(14) The currently available reading progress measxires (tests) are 
not adequate for purposes of this study* Test results often 
do not measure progress evidenced with other indicators of 
student growth. 

(15) Sane ad\ilt students improve their reading skills by as much as 
two grade levels in the relatively short period of 100 
instructional hours. 

(16) Mult students develop writing and typing skills that 
represent demonstrable inprovements over previous abilities. 

(17) There is observation and interview evidence that seme 
participating adxilts enter the program with strong feelings of 
self-esteen and highly developed skills for coping with their 
reading deficiencies. 

(18) Coping skills developed as non-readers continue to be used 
during participation in the program: "I tell people x'm 
taking a caipiter course at Ball State." 
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Abstrac t 



The focus of recent public attention has been on adults who have 
no or few skills or strategies to perform such fundamental tasks as 
reading road signs or following simple, written directions. As a 
result, the media blitz has made literacy a household word. Adult 
literacy councils and coalitions have been formed in many communities. 
Typically the goals of these groups are to cre<ite an awareness of the 
probl(?m and to recruit clients and volunteers into existing adult 
literacy programs. The issue presented in this paper is whether or 
not the^e existing progr-ams incorporate the insights from recent 
research on adult learning and cognitive processes. 
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Adult Literacy, Cognitive Processes, and Empcx«jermen t 



In recent years public attention has been directed towards 
identifying adults who have no or few skills or strategies for reading 
work or home-related materials. Many adults have responded to this 
attention by calling the hotline numbers and asking for help with 
their reading nroblems or volunteering to tutor. Consequently, the 
number of adult basic education programs and volunteer agencies have 
increased (Detroit Free Press, 1987) • The tutors and physical space 
for helping adtcl ts enhance their reading abilities are being provided 
through contributions of time and money from public and private 
sectors. 

The issue presented in this paper is what happens vO adults once 
they are enrolled in literacy projects. How are adults treated? Uhat 
are the methods used to teach them to read? What are the contents and 
contexts of these reading lessons? Is the current information about 
cogr.ition, adult learning, the reading process, and the writing 
process influencing the methods and materials used in adult reading 
programs? If jobs of the future will require a higher level of 
thinking, reading, and writing skills than those needed in most 
workplaces today (Brock, 1?87), then are the teaching methods 
developing these cognitive processes and empowering adults to do what 
they want and need to do? 



Concerns 

To consider these questions, it is important to look first at 
recent insights about adult learning and about the reading process. 
Adult education literature suggests that adults need instruction that 
uses knowledge and skills gained from their life experiences. 
Instruction ."^ust also include the learners'' definite goals for the 
outccTie of each session (Goudreau, 1986; Kazemek, 1985; Rigg and 
Kazemek, 198P; Soifer and Simmons, 1986; Uangberg and Reutten, 1986). 
Furthermore, the ultimate result of instruction should be empowering 
adults with the abilities and confidences to carry out self-directed 
activities (Freire, 1974; Hunter, 1982; Knox, 1986). Because 
different methods of teaching produce different results, approaches 
need to be examined to see if they do use tht? adults^ prior knowledge, 
are based on their goals, and really do empower them. 

Recent research on cognitive proce\3ses have inspired a new look 
at approaches to teaching reading that might accomplish such results. 
Reading is more than a decoding process learned from filling in 
numerous workbook pages or identifying series of isolated sound-symbol 
relationships. 'Reading is the process of constructing meaning 
through the dynamic interaction among the reader^s existing know? dge, 
the information suggested by the written language, and the content of 
the reading situation" <W;xson and Peters, 1984). 

Nevertheless, the teaching method backed by large institutions 
and organizations with the political and financial support appears to 
be phonics or a subskill approach as the major, if not the entire. 
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basis -for teaching reading to adults. Learners are all started at the 
same beginning point, ui.ch little or no value given to what each adult 
may already know due to life experiences and abilities. The content 
of the phonic and subskill lessons may have been changed to include 
adult situations, bu'c the language representing those s i tuat i ons may 
be very unreal and artificial. This method will help the adult to 
read the materials used in the lesson. But will the learner be able 
to transfer this knowledge, skills, and abilities to the home or work 
environment? At what cost? When? Mikulecky, Ehlinger, and Meenan 
(1987) emphasize that lessons should include the types of literacy 
found in workplaces so adults may use the basic skills to solve 
problems and critically analyze situations. 



Approaches Advocated in Professional Literature 

What are the methods suggested by the literature for teaching 
adults to read? A search of the reading and adult education 
literature was conducted for documents published since 1980. The year 
1980 was chosen to see to what extent recent studies on the reading 
process are reflected in materials about adult literacy. The term 
"adults" was defined as persons 16 years or older enrolled in 
non-traditional reading classes, i.e., classes other than those in the 
day-time high school or college setting. 

While many documents on teaching adults have been published, only 
thirty-nine documents were found about teaching non-traditional adult 
learners to read. These documents include twenty-eight articles in 
journals, eight books or chapters within books, and three 
dissertations. This represents an average of four articles and one 
book published every year, with research studies averaging only one 
publication every two years. Table 1 presents a breakdown of the 
documents by year. Even though ^^ociety has focused a lot of attention 
on the topic of literacy, adult educators have not published much 
recently about teaching adults to read. 

The teaching methods in each document were identified. The 
methods appear to be divided Into two major categories. The first 
category assumes the learners know nothing about language. The 
Instruction is sound-symbol based, with major attention to phonics, 
sight words, and word families. Phonics lessons assume that learners 
need to learn the sounds for individual symbols before the learner can 
read isolated words and then sentences or paragraphs. Sight word 
lessons involve the learners in identifying specific words 
instantaneously before the individual letter sounds are examined or 
used in sentences. The emphasis of word families lessons is to 
identify words that follow a particular pattern. In each of these 
methods, the adults may read only sentences containing words that fit 
the principles of the method taught, i.e.. Can Sam pat the cat? It 
takes time before the relevancy to the adult^s own world is brought in 
to the lesson. 

The second category assumes the learner knows something about 
language. The instruction is meaning based. This assumption 
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permeates the instruction in language experience, comprehension 
strategies, and connected text approaches. Language experience aids 
learners in understanding language through the use of personally 
produced stories. A comprehension strategies approach involves the 
learners in a variety of techniques which all have understanding the 
text as a whole as the goal, but the focus is on the strategies. 
Connected text stresses the reading of continuous text in which the 
readers begin to understand the gestal t of the text and the focus is 
on the content. Each of these methods assumes that due to life 
experiences the adults already have knowledge of the alphabet and 
emphasizes that reading does mako sense. 

The authors of many of the documents suggested a combination of 
several methods. Table 2 shows the breakdown of the methods proposed 
by educators for teaching adults to read. There are forty-three 
references to meaning-based approaches while only eleven are given to 
sound-symbol approaches. Although the numbers are sma 1, the 
literature is definitely focused more on the meaning-based methods. 

The real question is whether the existing community literacy 
programs incorporate the insights from recent research on adult 
learning and cognitive processes. The literature supports 
meaning-based programs on a ratio of four-to-one. Do the actual 
teaching-learning programs reflect this same ratio? 
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Abstract 

The pupose of this research was to compare and contrast 
participation and motivation in two adult educational environ- 
ments? . The first was a university graduate level adult education 
class. The other was a community based inter generational work 
experience ("I/WE**) program Vest 2ng] ewood Chicago. It 
matched young Black adults with retired craftspersons who trained 
them in minor home repairs* 

The importance of this research stems from the fact few 
studies have been developed which compare students of different 
socioeconomic backgrounds. The methodology for this research is 
grounded in my own experience and observations of the two 
groups — in both of which I was a participant/observer. 

My research suggests that motivation and participation of 
adult learners is not class dependent but, rather, is a reflec- 
tion of a program's educational design. Traditional education is 
designed to individualized its learners, and maintain existing 
relationships between socioeconomic classes. The I/VE program 
was designed to increase participation and motivation by nurtur- 
ing collective talents of adults in a poor marginalized neighbor- 
hood. 
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I. ^-reduction 

Adult education in Chicago, as elsewhere, is full of tragic 
consistencies* In spite of the multitude of life experiences, we 
are all faced with the same educational system which is suppose 
to serve everyone equally. Certain cla^ijes and groups live 

sheltered and predictable lives. 0th exist in an arena where 

survival is in question and the futtire is bleak. 

This paper is based on research which is grounded in my 
personal experience in two contrasting arenas of adult education. 
The first was a university graduate level adult educaxicn class 
which was composed of students who were successful in -^he tradi- 
tional education setting. The other adult education -nvironnent 
was a community based, intergensrational work experience (**I/WE") 
program in Vest Englewood Chicago, a poor. Black neighborhood. 
It matched retired craf tspersons with young adults, who were 
trained in minor home repairs. Most of the students in this 
program were high school pushouts, first offenders, and, in 
general, people who had not succeeded within a traditional educa- 
tion setting. 

The contrasts between these two educational arenas and their 
actors were immense. Without intendi'^g to oversimplify these 
differences, the essence might be summer ized as one group being 
comprised of education's (in the traditional sense) elite and 
society's privileged, and the other group being education's fail- 
ures and society's marginalized. I discovered that many of the 
participaints in the I/WE program were extremely bright people who 
in a different life experience would probably be in a graduate 
program. Ironically, the graduate students were being trained to 
develop, prescribe, administer, and work in adult education pro- 
grams, in which most of the I/WE group will become potential 
clients. 

The purpose of this research is to compare and con"^rast 
participation and motivation in these two educational environ- 
ments* The importance of this research stems from the fact that 
most research on participation and motivation focuses on the 
traditional cla?5sroom or on leisure activities. Few studies have 
been' developed which compare participation .jid motivation of 
students from different socioeconomic backgrounds. Hopefully, 
the ideas and themes vhich arise from this research will stimu- 
late dialogue and further inquiry into the problems of participa- 
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tion and motivation* 



Some Previous Research 

Cross in Adults As Learners presents various studies which 
show that there is a significantly lower participation rate in 
organized adult instruction within the lower socioeconomic class- 
es* (1981) Cross cites Johnstone and Rivera's research (1965) 
which concludes that "lack of interest" (p»55) is a major reason 
for the disparity in participation between "well-educated and 
poorly educated adults." Anderson and Darkenwald (1979) showed 
that "blackness and/or low income, in and of themselves, have 
little direct effects on participation." (p. 58) Rather, low 
educational attainment and other factors associate:! with poverty 
seem to explain the lower participation rates among the under- 
privileged. Harry Miller's (1967) force-field analysis attempts 
to explain why socioeconomic status and participation are closely 
related. His needs hierarchy predicts "that members of the lower 
social classes will be interested primarily in education that 
meets survival needs." (p. 11 2) 



Methodology 

Because little research has been done in the area of cross- 
cultur^^l or cross-socioeconomic participation/ii^*vtivation re- 
search, the methodology for this research is grounded in my own 
experience and observations. Conclusions were derived from com- 
paring and analyzing these two groups through informal observa- 
tion and formal interviews, and corroborated in follow-up inter- 
vi ews . 

a student in the graduate adult education class I was an 
integral part of the educative process. My role in the I/VE 
program was as an interim project coordinator for five weeks 
during the late sujmner and early fall of 1986. My duties in- 
cluded assisting the group in laying out daily assignments, 
assessing equipment and material needs, coordinating people, and 
planning;. Since this p'' iod I have maintained involvement as a 
friend and advisor. 

In both the graduate class and the I/WE program the inter- 
views were done in group settings to allow for group responses 
and reactions to both the questions and answers. With this type 
of research the question always arises: given the amount of 
exposure I had with each group was I able to insure saturation in 
ac ieving the categories of comparison upon which I have drawn my 
conclu- Ions? Hence, I cannot say that my conclusions are conclu- 
sive. 



Descriptions of the Two Groups 

There are some common characteristics within this graduate 




class which might be projected to all graduate students ♦ First 
and foremost, everyone in the class was an educational "success 
story." And, everyone was successfully developing a professional 
career* The group included public school teachers, computer 
specialists, administrative nxxrses, working adult 3ducators, and 
several full-time graduate students* 

The backgrounds of the students were extremely diverse. All 
that was required of this class was that they have an interest in 
adult education. There was not much impetus for students to 
corroborate on their projects outside the classroom, even though 
the professor encouraged group endeavors. 

The I/WE program was designed by Axmee Horton of the Linde- 
man Center in consultation with church and community leaders, 
young and old. By combining unemployed retired craftpersons and 
young unskilled youth, the project utilized two community resour- 
ces. The program began with a residential workshop where the 
participants becaiLe acquainted with one another and learned about 
the program. This workshop was fo}?.owe?i by a sixteen week train- 
ing period. The students were not only trained in hone repairs 
but also worked toward their GED with the help of retired publics , 
school teachers. 

Out of this training experience, a smaller group of students 
decided to continue their training and began learning about 
woi-kfir owned co-ops. Vest Englewood does not have local contrac- 
tors or home repair com-ianies. As a result all previous minor 
repair work had been concracted by companies outside their area. 
The I/WE worker owned co-op offered the students an opportunity 
to use their newly acquired skills in their own community. Dur- 
ing May, 1987, the I/WE worker owned co-op incorporated, involv- 
ing 8 of the original 18 participants in the program. 



Findings 

The motivation for participa* *,on in both groups was, basi- 
cally, "to get ahead." The participants in both groups were 
active learners, highly motivated to better themselves. 

Within the graduate class, the most common reason for parti- 
cipation was to fulfill a need for graduate credit. This neeJ 
was usually motivated by external pressures sue': as job advance- 
ment and a higher salary. The general consensus was that the 
degree and its associated benefits was the most important motiva- 
tor of their involvement. 

Several of the graduate students did say that going to 
school made them feel (j^ood and that they considered themselves to 
be professional students. Some noted that they were resentful, 
to different degrees, that they were forced to seek graduate 
degrees in order to advance in their c^iosen fields. Part of the 
reasi;n for these feelings related to the perceived cost of parti- 
cipal ing. The most common cost or burden was time- time away 
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from their families, jobs, social life, etc. 

Ir the I/VE program the primary reason for student partici- 
pation was, again, to get ahead* Many hoped to develop carpen- 
try and repair skills, others sought only a means to earn an 
income* Several students noted that they became isivolved because 
their friends were* This peer involvement was rmportant in 
promoting responsibilty and ownership of the co-op* In contrast, 
peer involvement played a far less significant role in the grad- 
uate class* 

The hopes of becoming part of the worker-owned co-op pro- 
moted long-term planning* For some, the personal sacrifice to 
remain in the program was severe since they came from families 
with little money and resources* These problems were often com- 
pounded by personal histories which precluded soif-conf idence* 
Many of the students, as well as the retired craftspersons and 
tutors, viewed the vision of a co-op as an opportunity to make a 
positive contribution to their community* 

A strong core of young people emerged from the group, provi- 
ding the cohesive strength needed for its success* Interesting- 
ly^ , this core group was in constv it xorr^act with t^e dropouts, 
keeping them informed of the program's progress, trying to con- 
vince them to return, and sometimes succeeding in bringing them 
back* Their desire to succeed was so strong that they continued 
in spite of many barriers over i/hich they had no control* 



CONCLUSIONS 

The lower participation rate in organized education among 
lower socioeconomic groups is not due to a lack of interest or 
motivation* Participants in both groups had a strnu^ desire to 
"get ahead*" Rather, the barriers which surround all educational 
programs are much greater for the poor and working class th^r» 
they are for the educational elite* Graduate school is, in 
general, a social institution which is politically ^afe and 
predictable* In constrast, any new idea and program in the inner 
city is rraught with the problems of its community* 

The gradua studen s were very much "I" oriented* How 
other students performed was not important in assessing their own 
educational achievements* This observation affirms Foucault's 
theory that individualization is a process vhicli enhances ana 
solidifies the structural foundation of the power elite* (Fou- 
cault, 1982) The individualizing nature of education places the 
poor ond working classes at a disadvantage* The I/VE progra^n 
attempted to overcome educational individualization* In contrast 
to an individual getting ahead in the graduate class, getting 
ahead was a group proce^ss in the I/VE p. -"^gram* 

The people living in the poor neighborhood of Vest Englewood 
have a much lower re^otju-ce and pove^" base than people living in a 
university environment* As individuals this weak power base is 
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accentuated. Using McClusky*s concept of margin (1971), when 
poor people are brought together, to share their limited resour- 
ces and talents, their margin will increase. This is the 
strength of the I/WE project, and at the* same time a criticism of 
tradition education. Throughout the interviews the members of 
this group referred to their responsibility to each other and 
their community. This is in stark contrast to what the inter- 
views revealed in the graduate class. 

My research suggests that motivation and participation of 
adult learners is not class dependent but, rather is a reflection 
of the. design of the edvxcational program in question. Traditio- 
nal educat"' n is designed to individualize its learners, reward 
only the most successful, and maintain exisiting relationships 
oetween socioeconomic classes. The I/WE program was designed to 
increase the levels of participation and motivation by nurturing 
the collective talents of adults in a poor, marginalized neigh- 
borhood • Possibly by redesigning education to nurtixre and 
strengthen existing community resoixrces, the statistical variance 
of pajrticipation between the highly educated and the poor might 
be altered. 
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